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~ HARVEST SEED CORN BEFORE FREEZING 





Proper harvesting and storing of 
seed corn which is to be used for next 
year’s crop is an important task, but 


‘because it, requires little time and has 


not been definitely planned for, many 


farmers are prone to neglect it. This | 
teen to sixteen ears of corn are re- 


isa matter in which we cannot afford 














Fig. I. A Convenient Method of 
Gathering Seed Corn. 





to be careless—it means too much. 

Poor seed costs the United States 

Many millions of dollars annually. 
Gather Seed Corn, 

When—Every ear of corn intended 
for planting should be harvested be- 
fore the severe fall frosts and stored 
Where it will dry out and keep dry. 
In the northern half of the Corn Belt, 
this work should be done the last ten 
days in September and the first four 
or five days in October. Frozen seed 
torn costs the country millions of dol- 
lars each year. 

How—Figure I shows a convenient 
Method of gathering the corn as one 
basses between the rows. Tack a hoop 
in the top of a two-bushel grain sack. 
Then tie a small rope about fourteen 
inches long (binding twine doubled 
Several times will do) from one bot- 
fom corner of the sack to the hoop. 
Wrap this with a gunny sack or cloth 
to prevent chafing the shoulder as the 
Sack is filled with corn. 

What Ears to Select—Select ears 
from well-matured, healthy, sturdy 
Stalks, each bearing one ear at a me- 
dium height from the ground. Ears 
should be medium sized, well propor- 
Hioned, not too tapering, solid, and 





should have good butts and tips. Ker- 
nels should be in straight rows and 
should be uniform in size and shape, 


| carrying this uniformity well towards 


the butt and tip ends of the ear. 
How Much to Gather—From fouir- 
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Fig. 11. Showing How the Strings 
Should be Crossed. 


quired to plant one acre. Estimate the 
amount required for next year’s crop, 
and gather three or four times as 
|many ears as will actually be needed. 
| It you have plenty of seed corn next 
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Fig. Ill. A Completed String of Corn. 


spring, you will sort, grade, and se- 
lect more carefully than if your sup- 
ply is limited. There is always a 
good market for well graded, tested 








seed corn, and any over supply can 
be readily disposed of. 
Tie and Hang Up at Once. 
Seed corn should not be left lying 
in piles on the floor or ground to mold 
or freeze before it dries out. If left 
lying around for a few days or even 
over night, it may be damaged by 
chickens or vermin. Tie and hang it 
up the same day it is gathered. 


Cut a piece of binding twine aboutful test in 


twenty or twenty-five acreh : space 
four feet square will accommodate 
this amount. 
Home-Grown Seed Corn Best. 

Gathering seed from the field means 
that home-grown seed will be used 
next spring. This is a vital point, as 
tests show that corn will not stand 
much change of conditions, 

Professor P. G. Holden made a care- 
Pottawattamie County, 


thirteen or fourteen feet long, tie thelowa, of seed corn grown in the coun- 


ends, and double it. 


This amount ofty, of seed corn from the best grow- 


twine will tie a string of twelve orers in other counties in Iowa, and 


thirteen ears of seed corn. 


Place the first ear on the strings ly-houses. 


of seed corn purchased from seed 
All samples were planted in 


ing on the floor and place the feet onone field, side by side, and given the 


it as shown in Figuge II. 
the left hand carrying one set: of 
strings through the strings held in 
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the right hand, and on until the 
right hand is near the elbow of 
the left arm, thus crossing the 
twine over the ear on the floor. 
Place the second ear in the 
crossed twine over the first ear 
and withdraw the left hand. 
This crosses the twine again, 
and it is ready to receive the 
third ear, etc. 

When the last ear is placed 
in the twine, one end of the 
string is slipped under the 
string in the other hand, and 
thus fastened. See Figure II 
showing the string of corn com- 
pleted and ready for hanging up. 

Figure IV shows how the corn 
should be hung up in a dry place 
where it will have good circu- 
lation of air. Corn gathered 
the last ten days of September and 
the first few days in October 
contains from thirty to forty-five per 
cent moisture. Free circulation of dry 
air, not artificial heat, is most needed 
to dry out the corn. 

The ears should be hung so that 
they do not touch one another, other- 
wise there will be danger of mold- 
ing and heating and the moisture will 
not dry out quickly. It requires but a 
few moments to tie and hang up 
three or four hundred ears of corn, 
which number is sufficient to plant 
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Then passsame treatment in all particulars. 


The average yield produced by seed 
from other counties was 12 bushels 
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to Hang Up Corn. 





Fig. IV. A Good Way 
less per acre, and the yield produced 
by seed from seed houses was 22 
bushels an acre less than that pro- 
duced by the local seed selected by 
careful farmers. The crop from home- 
grown seed got ripe, while that from 
seed shipped in contained a lot of soft 
corn. 

At the Nebraska Agricultural Col- 
lege, seed grown on the farm was 
planted beside seed grown within 60 

(Continued on Page 9, Column 3.) 
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The Pig Pen 


LETTERS TO THE SWINE RAIS- 
ERS OF MISSOURI. 








New Corn and Hog Cholera. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The ques- 
tion is frequently asked of this de- 
partment: “Does new corn cause 
hog cholera?” The answer to this is 
that new corn of itself is never the 
cause of an outbreak of hog cholera. 
The presence of the germs of the dis- 
ease is always necessary to cause an 
outbreak of cholera. And the feeding 
of new corn does not bring these 
germs into the herd, nor cause their 
spontaneous generation. ‘The injudi- 
cious feeding of new corn is, however, 
an incidental factor that may be re- 
sponsible for a large number of 
deaths in a herd, where the hog chol- 
era germs'already exist, or may later 
be brought in. If through the im- 
prudence of the feeder the stomach 
and intestines of the hogs are over- 
loaded with an easily fermentable 
food like the starch of corn that has 
not fully ripened, this is liable to lead 
to digestive disturbances which may 
be followed by diarrhoea, colic and 
inflammation of the bowels. Some 
deaths may result from such disturb- 
ances without the ailment being of a 
contagious or infectious nature; and, 
on the other hand, if the germs of 
cholera are on the ground or in the 
system of any of the hogs, the diges- 
tive disturbances mentioned make the 
hogs more susceptible to the disease. 
Their tissues are less resistant, and 
the hog cholera germs pass into the 
blood more easily when the aliment- 
ary tract is irritated or inflamed from 
any cause than when the stomach and 
intestines are in a normal condition. 
Hence the necessity for greater care 
in starting hogs on new corn when 
cholera is in the neighborhood. 

When it is deemed necessary to 
feed the “new corn” before it has 
fully matured and properly hardened, 
a smaller quantity than usual should 
be given until the hogs are well as- 
customed to the change. The feeding 
of some “old corn” along with the 
new is advisable. A partial feed of 
ship stuff, bran, linseed cake, tankage 
or crushed oats will be a valuable ad- 
dition; also a run of clover, alfalfa or 
cowpeas will be helpful. An exclu- 
sively starchy diet like corn is neither 
so healthful nor profitable as a mixed 
diet, such as mentioned; and this is 
all the more true when the corn diet 
consists of new corn with its unripe 
or uncured starch grains. 7 

When hogs are made sick by the in- 
judicious feeding of new corn, it is 
best to cut off the corn completely 
for a few days, or greatly reduce the 
ration. A thin slop of ship stuff 
should be given with which suitable 
doses of turpentine have been mixed 
(one to two teaspoonsful per hundred 
pounds of weight). Turpentine is a 
good corrective for the fermentative 
processes induced by the unripe 
starch or from other causes. It has 
antiseptic and stimulant properties 
which are especially valuable in in- 
fectious diseases, particularly those 
that affect the intestinal tract and are 
accompanied by diarrhoea, as often 
occurs in hog cholera. 

The possibility of the hogs having 
contracted cholera should be kept in 


POLAND 
CHINAS 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens st half pr’ce. 
Fancy ite and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap, 

EK. J. REED. OBLONG, ILL. 











Out of stretchy sows and 1000- 
lb. boars. Buy them and win. 
Also Angus cattle. J. P. Visser- 
ing, box 9, Alton, Ill. 








Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 


s'wh-vielding Seed Corn. 
Dunlap, 


Williamsport, 0., Box 474. 





mind, and every sanitary precaution 
shouid be taken to prevent the spread 
of that disease. It is a wise precau- 
tion, and should become a fixed prac- 
tice of every farmer, to separate the 
“sick hog” from the herd promptly. 
No matter what the nature of the dis- 
ease may be, the sick animal should 
be put in a small quarantine pen or 
hospital shed, where the discharges 
can be confined to a small area and 
easily disinfected. This disinfection 
should be done daily. Fresh air- 
slacked lime is a reliable disinfectant 
if used liberally. The quarantine shed 
should be so constructed as to keep 
out dogs, cats, chickens, pigeons and 
other infection carriers. Such a pen 
or isolation shed can be built at 
small cost, and its value in holding 
infectious diseases in check cannot 
be overestimated. 

If by chance the disease should be 
cholera the quarantine of the _ sick 
pigs in the manner recommended and 
the disinfection of the excrement 
would prevent the spread of the infec- 
tion, over the farm and feed lots, and 
the distribution of the disease through 
the herd might be prevented altogeth- 
er. It would at least be greatly 
checked until a positive diagnosis 
could be made by a study of the symp- 
toms of the disease in the quarantined 
pigs. The confinement of the sick 
pigs in small quarters would enable 
the owner to study the progress of the 
disease to better advantage. The 
slaughter of one or two of the sick 
pigs for post-mortem examination is 
also advisable in order to arrive at an 
early diagnosis. If the organs exam- 
ined show positive signs of hog chol- 
era it is advisable to vaccinate all the 
healthy hogs of the herd with the 
“Hog Cholera Preventive Serum” and 
to employ every sanitary measure 
available to eradicate the infection 
from the herd and from the farm. The 
Veterinary Department of the College 
of Agriculture and Experiment Station 
prepares and distributes the hog chol- 
era serum to the farmers of the State 
at cost of production. And supplies 
bulletins, free of charge, giving inior- 
mation in regard to the diagnosis of 
the disease and its control. 

J. W. CONNAWAY, 
Veterinary Department, University of 
Missouri. 





PREVENTING INFECTION. 





Since our public stockyards and 
railway cars may be considered as 
permanent centers of infection, it 
would be well for the prospective pur- 
chaser of hogs to act on the assump- 
tion: always that the swine he buys 
are coming from centers of infection, 
and then observe the necessity quar- 
antine regulations and _ preventive 
treatment that would insure him 
against loss. Although no absolutely 
safe guide can be outlined for every 
particular instance we would recom- 
mend the following general  pro- 
cedure: 


1. Observe care that newly-pur- 
chased stock comes from healthy 
herds. 


2. Transport the animals in disin- 
fected wagons or railway cars, and 
never unload directly into public 
stockyards. 

If your own herd of swine has been 
immunized, the newly-purchased ani- 
mals may be similarly treated and 
immediately added to the herd. If 
your own herd is susceptible to infec- 
tion (if it has not been immunized), 
then the newly-purchased stock should 
be kept isolated for at least three 
weeks before being permitted to 
mingle with the whole herd. In all 
cases where herds are not immune 
the newly-purchased stock should in 
addition to the above precautions be 
sprayed with a disinfectant immedi- 
atly upon arrival at the premises. 
This spraying should be repeated at 
one week intervals until the end of 
the third week when, if no indicatons 








of disease exist, the newly-purchased 
animals may be put with the balance 
of the herd. 

The bodily temperature of newly- 
purchased animals should be care- 
fully observed at the time of purchase 
and at three or four-day intervals un- 
til the expiration of the three-week 
quarantine period. Temperatures of 
104 degrees or above, unless they are 
temporary and caused by violent ex- 
ercise or hot weather, must always 
be looked upon with suspicion. The 
careful observance of these precau- 
tions, while not an absolute guaran- 
tee against the spread of infection, 
would be quite safe in the majority 
of instances.—Paul Fischer, Ohio State 
Veterinarian. 





SELECTION OF BREEDING SWINE. 





Select When Young and Feed for 
Bone and Muscle. 





The young sows that are to be re- 
tained on the farm as breeders should 
be selected while very young—when 
but a few days old. The young sow 
pigs which show good shape, are long, 
broad across the back, and possess 
good qualities characteristic of the 
breed, should be separated from the 
other pigs at weaning time. 

The pigs intended for breeders 
should be fed with the idea of produc. 
ing bone and muscle, strong, vigorous 
frames that will put them in shape to 
produce litters of like quality. Very 
little corn should be fed. The pigs 
intended for breeders should have the 
run of a good pasture. Clover, alfalfa 
or rape makes good pasturage for 
growing pigs. The food they get on 
the pasture, supplemented with one 
feed a day composed of wheat mid- 
dlings, bran and ground oats, wet 
down with skim-milk, will keep them 
growing nicely. In winter time, if no 
succulent green food is to be had, cut 
clover or alfalfa, mixed with the slop, 
will provide the necessary bulk and 
keep them in a good vigorous state of 
health. In winter, the pigs should be 
fed three times a day, and one-half 
of the feed (by measure) should be 
composed of the clover or alfalfa. 


In breeding, the first litter should 
be born when the sow is one year old. 
The sow should not be bred again 
until nine months or a year ha’ 
elapsed. This induces a long flow of 
milk and keeps her from becoming 
too fat. After the first litter the sow 
may be bred twice a year. 

It is a mistake to fatten the brood 
sow and send her to market when 
three years old. A good mature sow 
will produce more and better pigs 
than will a younger one. A brood sow 
that produces a large litter, should be 
kept for at least five years. Many 
breeders hold an exceptionally good 
sow much longer than this, eight or 
ten years in many instances.—T. Z. R. 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 





No charge will be made for announcing in 
this column the date and location and the 
name of manager or breeder, for sales to be 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 


Poland-Chinas. 
1—F. H. Hassler, Manning, Ie. 
Nov. 1—John Belcher, Raymore, Mo. 
Nov. 8—Joe Schneider, Nortonville, Kan. 
Nov. 6—W. E. Williams, Silex, Mo. 
. 7T—U. 8. Byrne, Saxton, Mo. 
- 5—W H. Charters, Jr, Butler, Mo. 
. 10—C. L. Hanna & Son, Batavia, Il. 
. 14—L. E. Klein, Zeandale, Kan. 
- 18—J. H. Harter, Westmoreland, Kan. 
- 19—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Hill, Mo. 
. 19—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
. 19—J. L. Griffiths, Riley, Kan. 
. 21—W. A. Baker & Sons, Butler, Mo. 


Nov. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 
- 31—Prairie Gem Stock Farm, Royal, Neb. 
. T—B. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 
Nov. 8—BE. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 
Nov. 11—F. P. Sylvester, Hennessey, Okla. 
. 24—S. E. Dakle & Sons, Prophetstown, 


Feb. 7—Horton & Hale, DeKalb, Mo. 
Feb. 13—J. A. Porterfield, Jamesport, Mo. 
Feb. 28—Prairie Gem Stock Farm,Royal,Neb. 


Shorthorns. 
Nov. 6—S. P. Emmons & Son, Mexico, Mo. 


Hereford Cattle. 
Dec. 30-31—Mousel Bros., Cambridge, Neb. 





Holstein Cattle. 
Feb. 3-4—Henry C, Glissman, Omaha, Neb. 








The Shepherd 


PROFITABLE SHEEP NOTEs, 





Understand well your breed—por get 
out of the sheep-raising businegs, 

Good sheep; good care; good feed 
and pasturage—with these essentig] 
who could fail in sheep-raising? 

Keeping salt before the sheep at all 
times, goes a long way toward holding 
parasites and intestinal worms i) 
check, 

A breed that produces a Satisfactory 
fleece of wool and good mutton, ig the 
one to which the farmer should tie his 
faith. 

The sheep, especially those which 
are somewhat weak, infirm or debjj. 
tated, should be kept in out of the 
chill, fall rains now coming on, 

While sheep do require somewhat 
different handling and feeding frop 
any other farm animal, it is very 
doubtful if they actually demand any 
more than other stock. 

Although we like a ram that ig not 
cross and quarrelsome, he must pos 
sess plenty of snap and vim, else he 
will prove an unsatisfactory breeder, 
his offspring lacking in vigor. 

Any aged ewes that appear sick and 
run-down, often need nothing more jp 
the world than an old, decaying tooth 
filed down or removed entirely from 
the mouth, so the animals can eat 
well. 

Small, weak, run-down lambs, like 
“runty” pigs, usually require only that 
they be removed and separated from 
other stock and fed a little extra 
grain and roughage, to turn them into 
thrifty, profitable animals. 

For the sake of saving the unbon 
lambs of the flock, and to prevent the 
loss of valuable wool, pull or break a. 
protruding nails out of the fences and 
sheds where the sheep haunt most. 
Likewise, watch for snags of boards 
sticking out around these spots. 

Burrs, burdocks and thistles are 
easily and quickly removed from the 
sheeps’ wool if it is done shortly after 
they become attached to the fleece, but 
if they are left in it for awhile, it is 
impossible to remove them without 
wasting considerable wool and giving 
the animals more or less pain. 

While sheep do not require as great 
an amount of bedding as other all 
mals on the farm, a certain quantity 
of it is imperative, as it will prevent 
their fleeces from becoming soiled, add 
to the health and comfort of the 
flock, and act as a medium through 
which their manure will cling together 
so it can be handled. 

One important point not considered 
by many in summing up the merits 
of sheep, is the cheapness with which 
they can be kept a goodly part of the 
year, as they can be turned into odd 
nooks and corners where weeds and 
brush abound, and hustle their owl 
living. They may even be tured 
into the corn field during the fall 
months, where they will pick the ter 
der, nutritious blades from the com 
without molesting the ears. This # 
especially fine for the lambs. Thed 
too, the sheep will clean up any weeds 
that have come up since the corn Wa 
laid by, or any that are in 
around fences and ditches in the field 
thus preventing these pests from 8 
ing to seed. As scavengers it 
respect, sheep are unequaled; while 
at the same time their manure this 
is scattered over the land, adding 
the fertility of the soil—M. C. 





From 50,000,000 pounds in 190 
Australia’s annual yield of mutto 
and lamb has risen to over 130,00 
000 pounds. Most of this comes to 
the United Kingdom. Opening # 
markets on the Continent should m* 
terially increase Australia’s trade i 
this commodity. 
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~The Dairy 


——— 
WARM WATER FOR STOCK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A great 
deal is said about warming the water 
for stock in winter, but while mo one 
will deny that animals should not be 
compelled to drink large quantities of 
ice-cold water, it must be confessed 
that not one farmer in a hundred will 
make provision for artificially warm- 
ing the drink he gives his stock. The 
cost, trouble, etec., of the plan are 
against its general adoption, however 
good the plan may be. There is a 
way, however, to greatly reduce the 
evil of ice-cold drink for the stock, 
as it appears on many farms, and 
that, too, at no expense whatever. 
Well water, even in the coldest weath- 
er, is not naturally very cold. A deep 
well extends down to soil that is very 
warm. The trouble arises from ex- 
posure of the water in the well to the 
outside air. The upper layer of water 
gets thoroughly chilled, and sinks to 
the bottom of the well because heavier. 
Warmer water takes its plac? be- 
comes chilled, and sinks in its turn. 
Thus the whole well becomes nearly 
as cold as the air outside. The rem- 
edy is to have a closed pump and a 
tight platform to the well that shall 
exclude all outside air. If the foun- 
dation beneath the platform is not 
tight, bank it thoroughly with straw 
or hay, covering the top of the plat- 
form also if necessary. Do a thorough 
job along this line, and note how 
much warmer the water becomes. 
Then pump it out only as the animals 
drink, leaving no water to freeze in 
the trough. One other point. Water 
the stock often during the day that 
the animals may not be under the ne- 
cessity of drinking so great a quan- 
tity at once. Attention to these points 
will solve the water-drinking problem 
very satisfactorily, or until better ar- 
rangements can be made. 

R. L. HILL. 














ESSENTIALS IN DAIRYING. 





As we see it, the question resolves 
itself practically into the following 
statement. Dairy farming has stead- 
ily grown more expensive on account 
of the increased cost of labor, feed, 
machinery and living expenses. More 
and more of the money obtained for 
the year’s work leaks out in all these 
various ways, and, of course, there is 
less left for net profit. In the mean- 
time on most of our dairy farms the 
land has been slowly growing less 
productive and the crops more and 
more uncertain on account of unto- 
Ward seasons. Family life calls for 
more money for this, that, and the 
other thing. Children are more expen- 
sively (but not efficiently) educated, 
more money is spent for luxuries, 
while the farm and the cattle have not 
kept up in money production. It is 
the same old story of a lack of reve- 
nue for all the demands that are made 
Upon the business. There is one 
cause we can plainly see: The stand- 
ard of living is more expensive than 
it was in the past when there was 
het profit left at the end of the year. 
It is all very well to talk about higher 
standards of living, but no man can 
escape the conclusion that the higher 
Costs more than the simpler or s0- 
talled lower standards. If we dance 
We must pay the fiddler. 

One of the most apparent causes for 
this lack of sufficiént revenue is found 








COOK YOUR FEED and SAVE 
Half the Cost—with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties 
its kettlein one minute. The Saas 
nd arrangement for covkin 

‘ood for stock. Also make Dairy an 
Water and 


Stesn ack otsloe. Hog 
i drons.etc. (# Se 

‘or pertionlars and ask forcircular © 
D. R. Sperry & Co., Batavia, [ll 








in the fact that dairy farming calls for 
more intelligent comprehension to 
make it pay than it used to, or than 
most of our farmers believe. Most of 
us are not investing the amount of 
brain work we should. We are not 
using clean, clear business methods. 
Take this matter of cow-testing asso- 
ciations as an example. Those who 
have them in charge find it very hard 
to get farmers to engage in that work. 
Now why? Simply because the farm- 
er is not used to the kind of think- 
ing and practice that cow testing calls 
for. He cannot see the value of the 
reflex education and enlightenment it 
will have on himself. He cannot see 
how it will sharpen as well as broad- 
en his judgment so that out of it ail 
he will become a better administrator 
of his farm and herd. He expects that 
the whole effect will be centered upon 
the cows, whereas before that can 
come about his personal judgment 
and range of vision must be bettered 
and ehlarged. 

The study of “Farm Economics” is 
a misty and hazy region with most 
farmers. But the pocket-book feels 
that there is something wrong. In a 
majority of cases we believe the trou- 
ble lies in the mind of the farmer. He 
is not the intelligent master of his 
business he should be. Then, again, 
there is a big stream of waste. There 
is the constant waste of fertility, the 
waste of harvesting crops in a dam- 
aged condition for lack of help and 
machinery. To illustrate: Tell a 
farmer that he should cure his clover 
and alfalfa in the cock and under hay 
caps and he will say that he “can’t 
afford it.” But he thinks he can af- 
ford to waste 20 to 30 per cent of the 
feeding value of those crops. 

Soil efficiency, cow efficiency are 
prime essentials to cash results. A 
hundred things lead up to this “cash 
result” or lead away from it. The 
only solvent we know is a more ac- 
curate knowledge of what we are 
about and more executive ability in 
putting this knowledge into use. 

In conclusion we can see that only 
those farmers are making money 
enough to keep ahead of the game 
who are making the deepest study of 
their business. Only their farms are 
increasing in production, only their 
herds are growing in milk production. 
That provided for, there remains a 
better commercial judgment in dispos- 
ing of the prodvw&t. For instance, we 
notice that the farmers who produce 
weill-bred cows and heifers for sale, as 
well as good milk records, who keep 
the farm well stocked up with young 
cattle and hogs, are not much troubled 
in these times. They are all-round 
dairy farmers with more than one 
stream of revenue flowing in to meet 
the increased demands of the times. 
It may be well to think on these 
things and this phase of dairy farm- 
ing.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


FEED FOR THE JERSEY CALF. 





The question of feeding and devel- 
opment need not mean to feed a calf 
new whole milk all the time, from 
birth until it is old enough to wean. 
New, good whole milk should be fed 
until each and every calf is well start- 
ed in life. Nothing has yet been found 
to take its place until such time as 
the calf will have a desire to pick at 
some fine clover hay and nibble at 
some oat meal or whole oats. Then 
put them on skimmilk, always warm— 
never cold. Many a man’s greed for 
money he can get for a few quarts of 
milk has ruined the making of a good 
dairy cow. 

Grow it, keep it growing, don’t fat- 
ten it. Develop it so that when the 
neighbors .come over they will call a 
yearling a two-year-old. Then we will 
have large cows with Holstein udders, 
but they will not give “baby milk,” 
but will average 16 pounds nice 
churned butter per week. 


Cattle 








RAISING CATTLE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: We farm- 
ers are getting a great deal of free 
advice about raising “two beeves a 
year” for the market. But it all 
comes from those who live by selling 
beef rather than from those who live 
by eating it. 

Beef prices will have to stay where 
they are if the farmers take kindly to 
the idea of raising beef rather than 
cream and mules. 

A majority of the men in this, Ver- 
non County, Mo., who ten or twelve 
years ago raised or fed cattle now 
handle mules and horses. A few have 
taken to sheep, but the most of them 
go in for cream and eggs. 

Vernon Co., Mo. C. A. BIRD. 





METHODS OF MARKETING LIVE 
STOCK THAT PAY. 





It is much easier, generally speak- 
ing, to hit the highest market price 
with grain crops than it is with live 
stock. There are business interests 
that aim to depreciate the prices of 
farm products at certain seasons of 
the year. The grain farmer is less at 
their mercy than the stock farmer, 
because he can, as a rule, hold his 
grain for a few months until the mar- 
ket suits him. The stock farmer can 
not do this with his cattle, sheep and 
hogs to anything like the same extent. 
Cattle, sheep and hogs must go when 
they are ready for market. It is the 
best thing a farmer can do to sell 
when they are ready, that is, when 
they have reached a weight at which 
he can not add* more weight at a 
profit. The only advice that it is safe 
to give on this point is to avoid being 
a market crank, and to sell live stock 
when it is properly conditioned. There 
is a large expense connected with 
holding fat stock and in many in- 
stances the market goes the wrong 
way Every farmer knows that with 
corn at say 50 cents, he is assuming 
the role of a speculator by holding a 
bunch of stock for a higher market, 
after the most of the grain is taken 
for the food of support and the food 
of increase becomes a diminishing 
quantity, diminisher to such an ex- 
tent that he can not make a profitable 
gain on his stock. 

Grading Stock for Market. 

In shipping live stock to market one 
should take care to assort and grade 
the animals as to size, form and con- 
dition. It is always evenly developed 
animals that possess high quality that 
bring the top market prices. Stock 
that is marketed in a mixed and un- 
couth condition must be assorted be- 
fore it will bring its real value. No 
man need spend much time in any 
one of the large markets to discover 
that uniformity and quality are two 
potent factors in securing the top 
market prices for live stock. The 
grades into which live stock is as- 
sorted vary somewhat in different mar- 
kets but the standard grades are 
about the same in all markets. In no 
market is it possible to pass a poorly 
conditioned animal for finished. The 
man who ships to market and sells to 
a buyer a bunch of mixed stock is sure 
to suffer losses that result from sort- 
ing. It is apparent that in the future 
all live stock will be sold on the basis 
of quality. Years ago drovers pur- 
chased almost any kind of stock, but 
to-day conditions have changed, and 
only well-conditioned stock can be 
sold for good prices. 

Every large live stock market has 
a fixed standard of prices which are 
subject to the supply and demand. If 
prices of stock that commands the 
top price while on the other hand if 
the prices decline, it is always the 
poor grades of stock that suffer the 
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greatest slump. There is always a 
lively demand for stock that possesses 
high killing quality and no matter 
how large the run of the general 
ciasses the demand for quality can 
not be satisfied. If the supply of the 
highest quality is limited, lower 
grades are frequently rushed in for a 
few days, but the standard of prices 
remains unchanged. 

Important Details in Shipping Stock. 

If one is shipping live stock in car 
load lots it is necessary to order cars 
of the railroad agent a few days be- 
fore he desires to load his stock. At 
certain times stock cars are very 
scarce and two or three days are re- 
quired to obtain them from some oth- 
er point along the road. Stock cars 
are of various types. If valuable 
horses are to be shipped a long dis- 
tance a palace horse car with adjust- 
able stalls should be used. In loading 
a horse the animal is placed in one 
end of the car, the head facing the 
side, and a wooden partition is swung 
around next to him and fastened to 
make one side of the stall. A second 
horse is led up alongside of the first, 
facing the same way, and the other 
partition is swung around to form the 
side of another stall. Thus the car is 
filled with horses in stalls, each stall 
being furnished with a manger for 
hay and water. An alley extends 
along in front of the horses, and 
there are pipes for water where there 
are conveniences along the road. Such 
a car is chartered and costs so much 
a mile besides the regular freight 
rates, this going to the company that 
owns the car. Various kinds of cars 
may be used for shipping cattle, sheep 
and hogs. The kind of cars to select 
depends in a measure upon the num- 
ber of animals to be shipped and the 
distance to market. During cold 
weather hogs may be loaded closer 
than in summer, 

Caring for Stock During Shipment. 

Feeding animals just before loading 
and on the road is a matter of great 
importance in having them reach mar- 
ket in good shape. For cattle, sheep 
and horses plenty of hay and only a 
limited amount of water should be 
supplied. Hogs shipped loose in the 
car may be given ear corn. If the 
weather is extremely warm the cars 
should be bedded with sand which has 
been sprinkled with water just before 
they are loaded. 

The great secret of success in ship- 
ping all classes of live stock is to 
place them on the cars full of feed 
with as little water as possible. Stock 
that is properly handled should arrive 
at the end of the journey with their 
bowels in good condition and ready 
for a fill of water. Many feeders make 
it a point to feed their animals salt 
just before loading them to induce 
them to drink large amounts of water, 
but this is penny wise and pound fool- 
ish policy. Too much water causes a 
heavy shrinkage in livestock that are 
on the road to market.—L. J, Mere- 
dith. 
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| last week and seven the week before, | 

T LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS and has a good start this week with | 
a — (two on Monday. | 





Rafferty Commission Company is 
buying a lot of stock cattle to be 
shipped to Tennessee. 


W. J. Leach, of Carter County, Mo., 
had a car of cattle on the National 
Stock Yards market Monday, con- 
signed to Nally-Wells Commission Co. 

T. P. Hulse, of Rennster, Mo., came 
in Monday with one load of hogs 
which was sold by Milton-Marshall 
Live Stock Commission Co., at satis- 
factory prices. 


Barham, McCaleb & Co., of Milan, 
Tenn., bought 63 head of feeder cat- 
tle from Rafferty Commission Com- 
pany to be shipped to Tennessee to 
be prepared for market. 

F. O. Kelly, of Linn County, Mo., 
was on the market Monday with one 
car hogs, which sold at $8.05 per hun- 
dred. Blakely-Sanders-Mann Commis- 
sion Co. handled the sale. 

Hillhouse Bros., large shippers of 
Smithville, Ark., were on the National 
Stock Yards market Monday with one 
load of cattle, consigned to Milton- 
Marshall Commission Co. 

D. M. Griffin, of Macon County, Mo., 
was on the market Saturday with a 
load of hogs that were sold through 
the agency of the Moody Commission 
Co. at $7.80 per hundred. 

W. J. Baker, of Linn County, Mo., 
continues to operate extensively. He 
has had several consignments of hogs 
and sheep to Stewart, Son & McCor- 
mack Com. Co. since our last issue. 

Vaughn & Bottorff of Greencastle, 
Mo., marketed. two loads of hogs on 
the National Stock Yards market on 
Monday, through the agency of the 
commission firm of Long, Harlin & 
Company. 

T. M. Prevo, of Pulaski, lowa the 
big trader who has been missing from 
this market for about three weeks, re- 
turned Monday with a car of hogs, 
which were sold by Hess Commission 
Company. 

C. A. Jordan, a big shipper to this 
market from Dade County, Mo., had 
a car of steers on the National Stock 
Yards market Monday from the Kan- 
sas City territory. The steers were 
sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Com- 
mission Co. 


Mr. J. H. Culwell, a well-known live 
stock shipper of Goshen, Ark., who 
was run over by an automobile and 
seriously injured last week, is slowly 
improving at the Baptist Hospital in 
St. Louis. 

Clough & Hardcastle, pioneer 
shippers of Green County, Ill., were 
represented on Thursday’s market 
with one load of hogs that were sold 
by Stewart, Son & McCormack at sat- 
isfactory prices, 


A. Woodford & Son, of Marionville, 
Mo., were represented on Monday’s 
market with a light mixed load of 
hogs, mostly lights, which were sold 
at satisfactory prices by Hess Com- 
mission Company. 

F. W. Carson, of Audrain County, 
Mo., was on Monday’s National Stock 
Yards market with four cars of 1400- 
pound Pole-Angus cattle, which were 
sold at $8.80 by Woodson-Fennewald 
Commission Company. 

T. A. Barrows of Clark County, 
Mo., accompanied a shipment of mixed 
cattle to the National Stock Yards 
market Monday, which sold at satis- 
factory prices by Blakely-Sanders- 
Mann Commission Co. 

C. S. Defields, a prominent farmer 
and stock dealer of East Prairie, Mo., 
Was a very much pleased shipper to 
the National Stock Yards market Mon- 
day when Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Live 
Stock Commission Co. sold his con- 
signment of 71 hogs, averaging 206 


pounds, at $8.10, equaling the extreme 
top of Monday’s hog market. 


W. H. Culver, of Audrain County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Monday with a load of good 
hogs which were sold by Fry, Hanna 
& Harrison at $8.10, equaling the top 
of the market for that day. 


A. G. Alexander, of Morris County, 
Kan., was a visitor at the National 
Stock Yards Monday. He accom- 
panied a shipment of cattle that were 
sold by the Shippers Live Stock Com- 
mission Co. at a good price. 


John Blank of Cooper County, Mo., 
was a visitor on the market Monday. 


feeder steers, averaging 1004 pounds, 


which were sold by Nally-Wells Com- | 


mission Co. at satisfactory prices. 


J. Matt Dunn, of Callaway County, 
Mo., was on the market last Wednes- 
day with a consignment of 1100-pound 
steers of his own feeding, that were 
sold by the Shippers Live Stock Com- 
mission Company at $9.40 per hun- 
dred. 

J. F. Burrell of Macoupin County, 
Ill., was represented on Monday’s mar- 
ket with a consignment of mixed cat- 
tle, which were handled by Blakely- 
Sanders-Mann Com. Co. Mr. George 
Soloman accompanied the shipment to 
market. 


John Backman, a well-known Linn 
County, Mo., shipper, was on the Na- 
tional Stock Yards market Monday 
with two loads of good steers, which 
were sold satisfactorily by Dimmitt- 
Caudle-Smith Live Stock Commission 
Company. 

Newton & Todd, two of the largest 
shippers to this market, from Tina, 
Mo., contributed two loads of hogs 
Monday, which were sold through the 
agency of the Milton-Marshall Live 
Stock Commission Company at very 
satisfactory prices. 


W. F. Vann, of Lebanon, Mo., a reg- 
ular shipper to the St. Louis National 
Stock Yards market, had in a con- 
signment of 78 good hogs Monday. 
They were sold by Dimmitt-Caudle- 
Smith Commission Company at $8.10, 
the extreme top of the market. 


H. C. Lamkin, a regular shipper of 
Arlington, Ky., who is on the market 
every week, was in on Monday with 
one car of hogs, which sold at $8.00 
per hundred, which Blakely-Sanders- 
Mann, who handled the consignment, 
considered a very good sale. 

Hill & Sayers of Belton, Iowa, were 
represented on Friday’s National 
Stock Yards market with one car of 
hogs which were sold by Moody Com- 
mission Company at $8.00 per hun- 
dred. Mr. Hill accompanied the ship- 
ment and was well pleased with his 
returns. 

S. H. Crowley and W. T. Edens of 
Morris County, Kan., were visitors on 
the National Stock Yards market Mon- 
day. They accompanied shipments of 
cattle that were consigned to the 
Shippers Live Stock Commission Co., 
and were well pleased with returns 
from their live stock. 

D. C. Kinney of Macoupin County, 
Ill., had a mixed consignment of live 
stock on the market Monday. He is 
one of the largest contributors to the 
native division of this market. Blake- 
ly-Sanders-Mann Com. Co. handled the 
consignment. 

Cc. R. McNay, a big Adams County, 
Ill., live stock trader, who is probably 
the largest hog shipper that comes to 
St. Louis, had two cars of hogs on 
Monday’s market, which sold at sat- 
isfactory prices through the agency 
of Hess Commission Co. Mr. McNay 
had six decks of hogs on this market 





| J. « S. Binkley of Eugene, Mo.,| 
|/were on the National Stock Yards 
market last week with two consign- 
ments of cattle, including 55 steers} 
that sold at $8.70, and 57 head aver-| 
aging 1400 pounds that brought $8.75 
per hundred. Both shipments were 


handled by Moody Commission Co. 





J. H. Carson and J. L. Boone of| 
Drew County, Ark., well known live | 
stock hustlers, paid the National mar- |} 
ket a visit the latter part of last week, 
bringing in two car loads of cattle 
that sold at very satisfactory prices. 
They were represented by Stewart, 
Son & McCormack Commission Co. 


Hopkins & Kirkpatrick, of More- 





He accompanied a shipment of 51} 


house County, La., had in their usual 
weekly consignment of cattle on Mon- 
day. Six cars comprised the ship- 
ment and this indicates the calibre of 
these progressive loyal St. Louis ship- 
pers. The National Live Stock Com- 
mission Co. handled the consignment. 

Col. H. C. Hill of Milton, Iowa, was 
a visitor to this market Monday, ac- 
companying a shipment of cattle, 
hogs and sheep, which were consigned 
to Long, Harlin & Co. and sold satis- 
factorily. Mr. Hill is postmaster at 
Milton and is a big trader in live 
stock, which he always ships to this 
market. 

S. E. Hensley, a well known Mont- 
gomery County, Mo., farmer and feed- 
er, was a consignor to the Monday 
market with two cars of yearling 
steers of his own conditioning that 
brought a satisfactory price. The} 
cattle were sold through the agency | 
of the National Live Stock Commis- ' 
sion Co. | 

Morris & Griffith of Rogersville, | 
Mo., were on the market Monday with | 
two cars of hogs, which were sold by | 
the well-known firm of Blakely-Sand-| 
ers-Mann Live Stock Commission Co. ! 
Mr. J. C. Morris, who is president of | 
the Bank of Rogersville and a promi-| 
nent merchant of that place, accom. | 
panied the shipment. 


O. P. Wilson, of Callaway County, | 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards | 
market Wednesday with a shipment; 
of 56 head of yearling heifers of his | 
own feeding. They were sold by the 
Shippers Live Stock Commission Co. 








——=_ 
at $9.00 per hundred. This Was the 
highest price paid for two straight 
cars of heifers on this market during 
the year 1913. 

Jim Lambert of Laclede Cou 
Mo., was a visitor to the Nationa] 
Stock Yards Monday. He accompap. 
ied a shipment of three loads of cat. 
tle averaging 1200 pounds. They Were 


Qty, 


sold by Woodson-Fennewald Live 
Stock Commission Company. Mr 
Lambert : 


is one of Laclede County's 
largest feeders and shippers. 

A. Whitton, a prominent banker and 
stock shipper of Gentry County, Mp 
who has been missing from this mar. 
ket for a while, returned to the Ng 
tional Stock Yards Monday with 4 
car of mixed cattle and hogs, whic 
were sold by Blakely-Sanders-Manp 
Commission Co. While Mr. Whitton 
struck very heavy receipts, his stock 
sold very well. 

Brownfield & Freeman of Cooper 
County, Mo., were on Monday’s map. 
ket with two loads of 1100-pound eat. 
tle which were sold to Swift & Co, at 
$9.35 per hundred. They were sold 
through the agency of Woodson. 
Fennewald Live Stock Commission 
Co. These cattle were fed by Mr, 
Bob Freeman, one of Cooper County's 
most prominent cattlemen. 

J. W. Lindley, of Tuckerman, Ark, 
a producer of good cattle for his dis. 
trict, was here Monday with a car of 
cows and calves, which were sold by 
Blakely-Sanders-Mann Commission (Co, 
Mr. Lindley is president of the Bank 
of Tuckerman and has large farming 
interests. He is a large producer of 
cotton and takes great pride in breed- 
ing and grading live stock. He 
is a man of wide influence and is of 
great value to the whole community 
in which he resides. 

Considerable attention was attragt- 
ed by two cars, or 56 head of year- 
ling steers that were on the market 
Tuesday of last week and the selling 
of this consignment without a single 
steer out at $9.75 per hundred, which 
was the record price for any market 
in the United States for the year up 
to that date, made the sale all the 
more noteworthy. The  consignor 
was W. R. Gilliland of Montgomery 
County, Mo., a man who is well versed 
in the feeding game, and understands 
the art of making them market ‘top 
pers. The credit of this sale was due 
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Have built up an immense business by rendering service sec- 
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Top Sales are an Everyday 
Occurrence With Us 


Consign to us and your bank account will grow. 
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to M. A. Bright, steer salesman of/| ers brought $7.25, which was about the 


the National Live Stock Commission 
Company. 

Miller Bros., proprietors of the “101 
Ranch,” were represented on the Na- 
tional Stock Yards market Monday 
with a shipment of 15 cars of Florida 
cattle, that were sold by Clay, Robin- 
gon & Co. Mr. G. M. Grace, manager 
of the “101 Ranch,” accompanied the 
shipment. Mr. Grace showed a repre- 
sentative of the RURAL WORLD two 
of the largest lemons which we had 
ever seen. They measured 15 by 15 
inches, and were not yet fully ripe, 
Mr, Grace having pulled them from a 


best transaction of the day. 
Quarantine cattle receipts about 60 
car loads. The bulk of the showing 
again comprised thin, shelly stock 
of canner grade as there was a very 
small proportion of fleshy cattle on 
sale. The steer supply was light, run- 
ning mostly to odd lots and being on 
the medium grade order. While there 
was a right fair inquiry for grown 
canners, sellers complained that & 
was an imposssible task to place the 
bulk at less than a discount of a flat 
dime. Yearlings and heretics, of 
which there was a rather plentiful 
showing, were on a weak basis and 





tree in Florida a few days ago.. 
Charles Elam of Tensas County, 
La. came in last Friday with a two- 
car shipment of cattle including 41 
head of grass cows that averaged 752 
pounds and sold for $5.50. In speaking 
to the salesmen of the National Live 
Stock ommission Co., who handled the 
consignment, he remarked: “I am 
perfectly satisfied with the handling 
of this consignment of cattle and the 
prices re alized show how good your 
market is. The cows that brought 
$5.50 sold for the highest price that I 
have ever realized for any class of 
this stuff, so you know I am pleased.” 


WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 





Live Stock Prices Lower—Cattle, 
Hogs and Sheep Are in Liberal 
Supply—Horse and Mule 
Market Steady. 

Receipts Monday—Cattle, 12,500 
head; hogs, 9,000; sheep, 5,500; horses 

and mules, 2,300. 

CATTLE—The supply was the heav- 
iest of the year. Close to 12,500 head 
were reported, and deducting about 
2500 quarantines, the native supply 
was about 10,000 head. The beef steer 
supply was liberal, the heaviest of the 
year. Receipts were slow to come 
in and it was close to noon before the 


last train had arrived. While the sup- | 


uly was heavy, there was not a very 
generous quota of prime steers in- 
cluded, most of the showing being on 
the good to choice order. Heavy 
steers predominated, although there 
was a fair sprinkling of yearlings. 
Bids were anywhere from 10@25c off, 
the best grades suffering the least 
and it was hard to place the steers 
even at this decline. Worst cases 
showed larger losses and a_ great 
many cattle were left unsold at a 
late hour, some of the sellers prefer- 
ting to carry them over rather than 
accept the decline. 

Supply of heifers of liberal propor- 
tions and included a nice sprinkling 
of choice to prime heifers. Bulk of 
the run, however, was of medium to 
g00d grades. While there was a fair 
demand from outside sources, yet 
the showing was simply out of pro- 
Portion to the call. Packers were 
bearish right from the start, and for 
the most part, local butchers refused 
to go over the bids of the former. 
Market was exceedingly spotted, most 
of the sellers claiming losses of a 
§00d quarter, while others expresséd 
the opinion that “you couldn’: cover 
it with a big half dollar.” Ihese were 
extreme cases, however. 

Fat cows suffered along with the 
heifers and bulk sold anywhere from 
1b@40c lower. Canners and cutters 
lobogganed to the extent of 15@25c. 
Bulls were anywhere from 15@25c off. 

Supply of stockers and feeders was 
out of proportions entirely to the de- 
mand and consequently market was 
Very slow and prices unevenly lower. 
There was practically no outside de- 
Nand for either stockers or feeders 
aid local order buyers and specula- 


lors were indifferent operators. In | 


| prices were largely 25@40c off. 

HOGS—The market was on an un- 
| even and lower basis and it was a 
| draggy trade the entire day. In gen- 
| eral way prices were around 10c low- 
er than on Saturday, but in places the 
loss was greater than this. Several 
loads of medium and heavy hogs 
brought $8.10, which was the top of 
the market, while the bulk went at 
$7.65@7.95. Prices were back pretty 
close toward noon before a great many 
of the hogs were sold and quite a 
lot sold late in the afternoon. 

Shippers and butchers selected the 
good hogs they wanted and paid $7.90 
and upward. One of the city butchers 
said that he would not give $8 for 
the best load of hogs on earth. A good 
class of mixed hogs sold at $7.80@ 
7.90 and the plain mixed and also light 
weight hogs sold at $7.50@7.75 and for 
the latter figures some pretty good 
kind of hogs were obtained. 

Lights and pigs found a slow trade 
also. Best grade of lights’ that 
weighed less than 165 pounds sold at 
$7.50@7.80, fair grades $7.25@7.40, 
best quality pigs weighing less than 
125 pounds went at $7@7.30, fair 
grades $6.35@6.85, and the common 
grades $5.50@6.25. Rough throwout 
heavy packers went at  $7.35@7.60, 
with the bulk at $7.50. 

Some late sales to the packers at 
$7.50@7.75. 

SHEEP—A right fair supply was 
received of sheep and lambs and the 
market was on a lower basis. In gen- 
eral prices were around 10@15c under 
the close of last week. 

A few of the best lambs sold at 
$7.25, which was the top of the mar- 
ket, but there were very few over $7, 
and those that sold higher were extra 
good and went to a city butcher or 
some one that wanted but a few head 
of extra good ones. A pretty good 
grade of killing lambs went at $6.75@ 
7.00, fair kinds $6.35@6.65, and the 
culls and poor kinds in general at $5 
@6. Buyers sorted the lambs pretty 
close. 

Practically all of the good mutton 
sheep sold at $4.50, whereas many 
were bringing 10@15c more than these 
figures the middle and latter part ot 
last week. Some of the plain grades 
sold a little under $4.50. Good stock- 
ers and choppers sold at $3.385@3.85, 
plain stockers at $2.60@3.25, old cull 
sheep at $2.25@2.50, and bucks at 
$3.50@3.75. 

HORSES AND MULES. 

HORSES—tThe auction supply was 
very liberal, about 1,300 head, and 
buyers were plentiful. Southern states. 
were especially well represented and 
the Eastern states were better repre- 
sented than for any day this fall. 
Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@2560 
Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 











Eastern chunks, ex. quality.. 160@200 
Eastern chunks, plain...... 100@135 
Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@150 
Southern horses, plain...... EQ0@ 75 
Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@275 
EE Shires ¢ hos ones biccee’ 150@250 
REE AE Oe en 5@ 20 

MULES— Offerings, 1,000 head. 


‘everal cases, sellers claimed that they | There was a good demand for the 


Were unable to even get a bid on their 
holdings and declines of 15@25¢ | 
Moved the big end of the showing. A| 
load of good weight Tennessee feed 


good quality fat cotton mules ranging 
from 15 to 15% hands high and values 
were a little better in these kinds. 
Good, big mules were good sellers and 
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Cattle Department Office Hog Department 
J. W. Sanders F. L. Ballard H. W. Mann 
H. B. Sanders Clara Lynch Mike Daley 
F. F. Hunniger Sheep Department 
W. E. Talkington D. P. Collins 
Geo. Tipton 
Established 1872 " Incorporated 1890 


BLAKELY-SANDERS-MANN CO. 


Live Stock Commission Merchants 


All Stock Consigned to Us Will Receive Our 
Personal Attention 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


The National Stock Yards National Bank 
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MERIT WIN . HESS COM. Co., 


National Stock Yards, Hil, 


HESS SERVICE PAYS 
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REFERENCE: 
National Stock Yards National Bank, Kinloch, St. Clair 1305 
Bank of Eolia, Eolia, Mo. Bell, East 636 
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We Have Experienced Men That Make 
A Specialty of Buying Stockers and Feeders 
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National Stock Yards, Illinois. 
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% L. B. BUCHANAN, President. = 
& J. W. BIBB, Vice-President and Mgr. ? 
“ J. W. BOWLES, Sec’y. ~ 
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miners with good — anerd cag ee Suggestions for increased beef pro- 
right fair trade—in fact, anything that | quotio, , 

. » have ¢ i 
had the proper quality met with already met with en 
good sale. The quality is the essen-|°C°UTagement. Bankers and agricul- 
tial feature. itural experts have had a meeting with 


16 to 16% hands ........... $160@230, the Governor of Minnesota with a 
15 to 15% bands .......... 100@225| view to devise means to bring a 
14 to 14% hands .......... 60@140 large number of cattle to that state, 
12 to 13% hands .......... 50@120 and helping the farmers buy and pre- 
BUUE Sick od 3.ab eke 00s tens 20@ 75 pare them for market. 
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SEED CORN 


Johnson County White. 


Despite the dry weather we have some 
fine seed, and it is not going to last long 
either. We are now selecting seed in the 
field and will get more later on while husk- 
ing the crop. It is our experience that it is 
best not to shell and ship before January 1, 
but we are now booking orders at $2.50 per 
bushel for shelled, and $3.50 per bushel for 
crated seed. 

Send your orders soon, 
left. 

Route 1. 


or you may get 


c.,D. LYON, 
Georgetown, Ohio. 


Horticulture 


A SERUM FOR ALL FRUIT TREE 
COMPLAINTS. 




















By L. Haseman. 

The attention of the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station has been 
called to what seems to be an organ- 
ized attempt to hold up Missouri fruit 
growers by offering them a worthless 
mixture which is guaranteed to cure 
all complaints of fruit trees. The first 
reports came from the vicinity of 
Moberly, Mo. Similar reports have 
come from other states in the West. 

Those attempting to sell this serum 
pose as authorized representatives of 
the West Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and in order to 
make their business bear more weight 
they claim to be co-operating with 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station. These men are 
openly violating the Federal insecti- 
cide law which was passed two years 
ago, and are thereby laying them- 
selves liable to fine and imprison- 
ment. 

It is the duty of the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture to investigate and 
recommend remedies for pests and 
diseases attacking fruit trees in Mis- 
souri. Fruit growers are warned 
against spending money for any quack 
serum which is guaranteed to cure all 
complaints. Each particular pest and 
disease requires a specific treatment, 
and there is no such thing as a serum 
that will cure all complaints such as 
blight, borers, cankers, etc. An at- 
tempt will be made to run down and 
prosecute these men should they con- 
tinue to violate the laws. Farmers 
and fruit growers should promptly 
notify the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture at Columbia of any attempt to 
sell this quack remedy. 





TENTATIVE GRADES FOR CORN 
FORMULATED. 





Under authority from Congress con- 
tained in the Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Act, which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to fix definite 
grades for grain, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through its Of- 
fice of Grain Standardization of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry has com- 
pleted the necessary investigations to 
justify the fixing of definite grades 
for commercial corn. On the basis of 
these investigations, the following 
tentative grades for corn have been 
formulated. With the view to having 
the public fully informed regarding 
the grades before they are finally 
adopted, their publication has been 
authorized by the Secretary. 

General Rules. 

1. The corn in grades No. 1 to No. 
5, inclusive, must be sweet. 

2. White corn, all grades, shall be 
at least 98 per cent white. 

3. Yellow corn, all grades, shall be 
at least 95 per cent yellow. 

4. Mixed corn, all grades, shall in- 
clude corn of various colors not com- 
ing within the limits for color, as pro- 
vided for under white or yellow corn. 

5. In addition to the limits  indi- 


cated, No. 6 corn may be musty, sour 
and may also include corn of inferior 
quality, such as immature and badly 
blistered. 

6. All corn that does nct ‘meet the 
requirements of either of the six nu- 





merical grades by reason of an exces- 
sive percentage of moisture, damaged 
kernels, foreign matter or badly brok- 
en corn; or corn that is hot, heat 
damaged, fire burnt, infested with live 
weevil, or otherwise of distinctly low 
quality, shall be classed as sample 
grade. 

7. In No. 6 and sample grade, rea- 
son for so grading shall be so stated 
on the inspector’s ticket or certificate. 

8. Finely broken corn shall include 
all broken particles of corn that will 
pass through an 8x8 mesh wire sieve, 
the diameter of the wire to be twenty- 
five thousandeths of an inch. 


9. Badly broken or “cracked” corn 
shall include all broken pieces of ker- 
nels that will pass through a 4x4 mesh 
wire sieve, the diameter of the wire 
to be thirty-six thousandths of an 
inch, except that the finely broken 
corn as provided for under Rule 8 
shall not be considered as badly brok- 
en or “cracked” corn. 

10. It is understood that the dam- 
aged corn; the foreign material, in- 
cluding cob, dirt, finely broken corn, 
other grains, etc., and the badly brok- 
en or “cracked” corn, as provided for 
under the various grades, shall be 
such as occur naturally in corn when 
handled under good commercial con- 
ditions. 

11. Moisture percentages, as pro- 
vided for in these grade specifications, 
shall conform to results obtained by 
the standard method and tester as de- 
scribed in Circular 72, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Note—Acidity: The grain standard- 
ization investigations of the depart- 
ment have shown that the “degree of 
acidity” is a most important factor in 
determining the soundness of corn, 
and likewise its safety for storage and 
shipment. While the results of these 
investigations clearly indicate that 
the acidity test affords a means of ac- 





curately measuring the quality or de-| 
gree of soundness of any given lot of | 
corn, it has not been included in the | 
grade requirements for the reason | 
that neither the grain inspection de- | 
partments nor boards of appeal are 
familiar with or equipped for making 
such determinations in commercial 
grading. The results likewise indi- 
cate that sound corn of good quality 
does not exceed 22 c.c. in acidity; 
that corn with an acidity in excess of 
26 c.c. has already undergone partial 
deterioration, and is unsafe for stor- 
age; while corn showing an acidity of 
30 c.c. or over is distinctly of inferior 
quality, such as would in almost 
every instance be classed as sample 
grade under the present system of 
grading. The degree of acidity, as 
herein expressed, represents the num- 
ber of cubic centimeters of tenth nor- 
mal alkali solution required to neu- 
tralize the acid in 100 grams of corn. 





FALL PLOWING FOR INSECT 
PESTS. 





Fall plowing is one of the most ef- 
fective remedies known for insect 
pests. It is, however, more of a pre- 
ventive than a cure, for the insects 
destroyed by this method are, for the 
most part, in a dormant or resting 
stage, doing little or no damage, but 
getting ready for the next season’s 
depredations. This remedy alone is 
not to be relied upon for the complete 
eradication of any insect, but as a sup- 
plementary method of combat it is of 
considerable value, and against some 
insects it is the remedy of first im- 
portance. The following insects can 
be controlled to a considerable extent: 

COLORADO POTATO BEETLE, 
This insect is only too well known 
to people from the eastern and middle 
states. It has at last established it- 
self in Washington. The mature in- 
sect is a half round beetle about the 
size and shape of a half of a garden 
pee. and has ten longitudinal black 
stripes down its back. The larval 
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Crain, Clover and Crass § 


SEEDS 


7. 9and 11 Seuth Main St. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT Louis 








feeding on the potato leaves and 
vines. The insects winter in the 
ground and fall plowing will destroy 
many of them, but as 
treatment is so effective, the practice 
of fall plowing is rarely followed. 
CORN EAR WORM. This is the 
common injurious worm found in ears 
of corn, especially sweet corn, in all 
parts of the country. When fully 
grown the worms drop from the ear 
to the ground, where they remain 
over winter just beneath the surface. 
The very best treatment for this pest 


the summer! 





is fall plowing, which turns some of 
them to the surface, where they are 
killed by exposure to the weather, | 
while others are turned under and 
crushed. 

CUT WORMS. These caterpillars 
are more or less injurious to most all 
kinds of garden, field and orchard 
crops. They work mostly at night, 
and hide in the soil during the day. | 
They winter in the ground. Fall 
plowing will not only kill many of, 
these cut worms, but will also destroy | 
any weeds upon which they might} 
feed the next spring. In this way any 
worms not killed outright will starve 
the next spring or have to move to 
other land to obtain food. 

GRASSHOPPERS lay their eggs in 
the fall in the uncultivated ground, 
such as pasture land or wild scab land 
on the hill sides and along the road 
sides and fence ways. Wherever the 
grasshoppers have been at all plenti- 
ful the past summer one should look 
for the female egrosshoppers, with 
their abdomens sticking down into the 
ground in the act of egg-laying. 
Where there are many of these fe- 
males laying eggs in this manner the 
land should be plowed in the late fall 
to turn under. the eggs and thus pre- 
vent a crop of grasshoppers the com- 


ing year. 

WHITE ‘GRUBS. These are the 
larvae of the “June bugs” or “May! 
beetles.” They are most frequently | 


found in new land. The most effect-| 
ive remedy for this pest is to break} 
up the sod land in the late fall and 


—= 


turn hogs in on it to devour the 
posed grubs. Late fall plowing aloy 
will destroy many of the grubs, e8pe 
cially if the weather is very gy 
when the plowing is done and fq 
some time afterward. 

WIRE WORMS are among the moy 
difficult insects to combat. They ar 
the long, slender, whitish brown 
grubs found in the soil in all Darts of 
the country. The adult insect igs th 
click or snapping beetle. The lary 
transform to pupae in the fall ang 
remain in that stage over winter, Th 
most effective remedy for this ingeg 
is fall plowing. If this practice ig fq. 
lowed for a couple of years the wip 
worms will be worked out of the lang 

More detailed information on any 
of the above insects or any other jp. 
jurious insects will be given upon re. 
quest by M. A. Yothers, Assistant Rp. 
tomologist, Washington Experiment 
Station, Pullman, Wash. 





CANNING CLUB GIRLS SOON 19 
VISIT WASHINGTON. 


Fifteen girls, one from each of fit. 


|teen Southern states, are soon to be 


given a trip to Washington as a re. 
ward for their splendid work in eon. 
nection with the girls’ canning clubs 
which are conducted under the aus 
pices of the U. S. Department of Ag. 
riculture. These fifteen girls are the 
state winners in various contests that 
have been carried on, and are the pick 
of about 25,000 girls who are enrolled 
in the canning clubs. 

The canning club work was begun 
three or four years ago by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, in co-operation with 
various private agencies. Prizes have 
been given before, but never have the 
winners been sent in a body to Wash- 
ington, although the state winners in 
the boys’ corn clubs have been re- 
warded in this manner. The Depart: 
ment of Agriculture considers that 
the time is now ripe for the prize girls 
to have a similar trip, and the result 
is that plans are in progress for the 
entertainment of the fortunate young 
women that the states select. 
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A THOUSAND THINGS 
WORTH. KNOWING 


AND DOING 














“MEAT FROM THE SHELL, or How to Make a Dollar Stretch,” } 
such a valuable and helpful book that we recommend it to our readers, 











fully believe that when they receive a copy and read it that they woul 


not sell it for three times what it cost. Send prepaid with one year’s sub- 





| stage is a plump, slimy slug found 


scription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, $1.00. Send your order at once. 
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The Poultry Yard 


CHICKEN EXPERIENCES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Chicken 
experience No. 28. Record for third 
quarter, 1913. 

July was a bad month. Many of 
the hens got broody. Had fifty hens 
at first of month. Egg record run 
jower than any month of year except 
January. July record, 322 eggs. Eggs 
went down to 12 cents a dozen during 
this month. Hens got sick and lost 
five. I was buying feed. Pretty dis- 
couraging, but was determined to stay 
with the game. I gave them extra at- 
tention. As July and August were 
trying months on account of the ex- 
tremely hot, dry weather. During 
these two months many of the hens 
wanted to set. By the middle of Au- 
gust peat, sunflowers and early corn 
patches were ripe and cut feed bill 
down—way down. The August egg 
record jumped from 322 in July to 467 
jn August. Eggs did not long remain 
at 12 cents per dozen. September 
record best for year, 526, or lacking 
two eggs of being 44 dozen. Eggs 
were from 20 to 23 cents per dozen 
this month. Sold $7.70 worth; cash 
outlay $1.50 for one bushel of oats, 25 
cents for bran. A farmer with land 
enough could raise these and be out 


no cash. Total number of eggs for 
third quarter, 1,315. Total for nine 
months, 5,520, or a monthly average of 


613 eggs, or 51 dozen. Now have 45 
hens and 20 nice young pullets com- 
ing on. Have all kinds of pasture. 
Sowed one and one-half bushels of 
tye that now hides the ground; one 
and one-half bushels wheat sowed, 
tuning it in two rye patches, grass 
inone. Have a patch of clover also. 
October 18 gave hen house a thor- 
ough whitewashing inside. 
W. O. PENNEY. 


Jackson, Mo., Oct. 20, 1913. 





GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 
just finished marketing a big crop of 
fruit, and are ready now to take hold 
of the chickens again. We have a 
nice lot of young stock. Some pul- 
lets are taking on the hen shape and 
will soon be laying. A good many of 
our Brown Leghorn hens are laying 
now, and we get 30c a dozen for their 
eggs, 

I am going to renovate my incu- 
bator cellar, put a new roof on my 
concrete chicken house and get in 
readiness to turn out a lot of chicks 
this winter. I will start hatching just 
as soon as I can get conveniently ar- 
ranged to care for the machines and 
chicks. The price of poultry prod- 
ucts is steadily increasing, and the de- 
Mand is as good as ever. 

I have just received 100 pounds of 
Meat scraps and 20 bushels of wheat 
to feed my laying stock. I have corn 
that I bought last fall in the car load. 
[grind the corn and wheat together 
in a two-horse feed mill and mix in 
Meat scraps to make a dry mash for 
the laying hens. 

Since the fall rains set in, the ten- 
der grass has sprung up everywhere, 
and the fowls on such range are do- 


BARRED P. ROCKS 


4 200 fine ones; $1.00 each 
for cockerels or pullets. Also 
M. B. Turkeys. 












MRS. H. C. TAYLOR, 
Roanoke, Mo. 





ELEN RAVEN POULTRY FARM. 
fragme of the great layers and choice 
Boe: Eggs for hatching at all times. 
oa, Leghorn and Barred P. Rock 
toa both young and old, for sale. 
aby chicks in spring time. Place or- 
‘fr now. Circular free. Write 

E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 


ing fine. They show a healthy condi- 
tion in their bright red combs, and 
pay for the extra ration in the count 
in the egg basket. With such prices as 
$9.00 a case for eggs it behooves all 
keepers of fowls to be up and doing 
to increase the egg output. 

The by-product of wheat is selling 
for more than the grain itself in this 
market. Wheat is worth 1%c a 
pound, mixed feed (bran and ship- 
stuff) the same; shorts a little more, 
bran a little less. E. W. GEER. 
Farmington, Mo. 





POULTRY SHOW CALENDAR. 





Girard Poultry Show—Girard, IIL, 
Dec. 19, 1913. H. C. Rathgeber, sec- 
retary, Girard, Ill. 
Alton Poultry Association—Alton, 
Ill, Dec. 10 to Dec. 18, 1913. A. F. 
Cousley, secretary, Alton, Ill. 
La Belle Poultry Show—La Belle, 
Mo., Dec. 10 to Dec. 13, 1913. L. G, 
Larat, secretary, La Belle, Mo. 
Pike County Fair Association— 
Troy, Ala., Nov. 3 to Nov. 8, 1913. J. 
A. Henderson, secretary, Troy, Ala. 
Granite City Poultry Association— 
Granite City, Ill., Nov. 18 to 21, 1913. 
J. W. Costley, secretary, Granite City, 
Tl. 


River Valley Poultry Show—Tren- 
ton, Mo., Dec. 7 to 20, 1913. For in- 
formation address V. O. Hobbs, Tren- 
ton, Mo. 

Coliseum Poultry Show, St. Louis, 
Nov. 25 to Dec. 1, 1913. Henry Stein- 
mesch, secretary, 220 Market street, 
St. Louis. 


Missouri State Poultry Show--Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Dec. 11 to 16, 1913. T. 
E. Quisenberry, secretary, Mountain 
Grove, Mo. 

Progression Poultry Association— 
Mount Olive, Ill., Dec. 2 to Dec. 5, 
1913. J. A. Schroeder, secretary, 
Mount Olive, Ill. 


The Fort Worth Poultry and Pigeon 
Association—Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 
22 to 29, 1913. Emmet Curran, secre- 
tary, Fort Worth, Tex. 


The Centralia Poultry, Pigeon and 
Pet Stock Association—Centralia, IIl., 
Nov. 11 to 15, 1913. H. M. Baker, 
secretary, Centralia, IIl. 

Leavenworth (Kan.) Poultry Asso- 
ciation—Leavenworth, Kan., Jan. 20 to 
29, 1914. Charles M. Swan, secre- 
tary, Leavenworth, Kan. 


St. Louis Poultry Show, 1015-1019 
Washington avenue—St. Louis Poul- 
try, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association. 
St. Louis, Nov. 24 to 29. James J. 
Long, secretary, 4115 Louisiana ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 


The Tri-State Poultry & Pet Stock 
Association will hold their first an- 
nual show at Bucklin, Kan., Dec. 2 to 
5, 1913. For information write C W. 
Gresham, president; or Mrs. Orville 
King, secretary, Bucklin, Kan. 





The Classified Department on page 
16 has the announcements of several 
poultry dealers who have surplus 
poultry and eggs for sale. If you wish 
to make a purchase, we can recom- 
mend them as perfectly reliable. 





Clover is better than any other 
hay for fowls for the reason that it 
possesses egg making nutriment, as 
well as fiber to separate the particles 
of grain. It is not bulk (mere quan- 
tity) that is needed, but coarse fiber 
to separate the concentrated feed in 
the stomach, so that the gastric 
juices can circulate through the 
mass. 





In giving medicine to a fowl, com- 
monly speaking, what would be con- 
sidered the dose for a child is about 





right for a fowl. A two months old 


chick will need as much medicine in 
a day as a six months old child. At 
six weeks it would require the same 
size dose as a year old child; when 
half grown, as much as for a two 
year old child, and an adult bird as 
much as for a four year old child. 





Immediately after dressing poul- 
try, it should be thrown into ice cold 
water and allowed to remain until all 
the animal heat has left the body. 
Neglect to do this is apt to cause the 
carcass to turn green in parts, by the 
time destination is reached. 


Boiled white or Irish potatoes may 
be given sparingly, but never boiled 
sweets. We made an experiment 
with the latter some years ago, and 
were surprised to see how quickly 
the fowls would overfatten. On the 
other hand, we found that raw pota- 
toes of any kind, when cut in half 
and given to the fowls to pick to 
pieces, not only acted as an excellent 
substitute for green food, but gave 
a variety to the bill of fare that 
proved valuable. 





The Indian Runner duck is not in- 
clined to fatten so readily as other 
varieties. Its name originated from 
the fact that this duck has a running 
rather than a waddling motion. In 
color it is a light brown or fawn 
shade and gray. At the joining of 
the head and bill there is a narrow 
band of white. The legs are orange. 
In carriage it is erect, with a long, 
narrow body, well elevated in front, 
and closely feathered. The neck is 
long and slender, and the head rath- 
er flat. The bill is long and broad. 








Charcoal should be freely used in 
the poultry yard. Pounded fine and 
mixed with the soft feed fed to fowls, 
it cleanses the system of impurities. 
As it acts upon the blood it acts up- 
on the life of the flow. 
blood is thick and clotty, a dull, sick 
chicken will soon follow. Thin blood 
means vigorous circulation, and on 
good circulation of the blood health 
largely depends. If your fowls lack 
activity, they need something to stir 
the blood of its sluggishness. It is 
best to keep the charcoal in a dry 
place, and when needed grind or 
pound some fine and mix with soft 
food. 


The Apiary 
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BEE HIVES IN WINTER. 








If the proper precautions, and a 
little bit of care is given the farm 
bee hives in the summer as a matter 
of preparation, scarcely any attention 
will be required from them during 
the winter. We keep from a dozen 
to fifteen hives on our place, but out 
here on the Pacific coast, the winters 
are so mild that no extra protection 
is needed. The apiary has a place to 
itself—just a small lot enclosed with 
poultry netting, with a close mesh so 
as to keep all manner of rodents 
from the hives. One winter we had 
the misfortune to lose several hives 
by allowing mice and rats to get into 


them. This was done without our 
knowing it; at least we did not dis- 
cover the damage till spring. As 


bees become partially torpid during 
cold weather, it is an easy matter for 


mice, after gnawing their way into 
the hives, to destroy and plunder 
unmolested. The only animal that 


is allowed the freedom of the apiary 
pen is a big black cat. Tabbie was 
given a eomfortable home out there, 
fed out there, and during her stay 





mice and rats will not venture near 
the hives. 
| Double-walled hives, packed with 


——Hoy of Ten Sharpens— 


“My 10-year old boy grinds 

. OWS almost any edged tool, in- 
cluding chilled plows,” 

writes J. O. Smith, Wood- 

ville, Ky. Tool rests and 


attachments make any- 
one an expert at tool 






grinding. Wonderful @& 
Dimo-Grit wheels, 25 
times faster than 


grindstone, 10 times 
more efficient than em- 
ery—no water needed 
—no danger of draw- 
ing temper. 


LUTHER FARM 
TOOL GRINDER 


Built all of steel 
shaft drive 
proof bearings—engine and foot 
power—low price. Guaranteed 65 
years—30 attachments to select from 

30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
1 YEAR APPROVAL 


Send for 40-page free book and 
select any outfit for 30 days’ free 
use. No money needed, no red tape 
or promises. Return it if not want- 
ed. Money back any time within 
a year if you keep it. A genuine 
free trial. Write for Free 40-page 
Book, and circular about special in- 
troductory offer, today. 


LUTHER GRINDER MFG. CO., 


and metal— 
like automobile—dust- 





When the | 


725 S. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














chaff is all the protection our bees 
need during the winter, though the 
mercury sometimes gets as low as 
12 degrees above zero. We have 
found that continued gray and cloudy 
days are just as conducive to torpid- 
ness and inactivity on the part of 
bees as cold weather. For this rea- 
son there is need of an ample supply 
of winter food for the colonies. A 
strong colony must have from thirty 
to forty pounds of honey for its win- 
ter supply. It does not pay to be 
scant or stingy with them, for the 
healthier and stronger they are kept 
through the winter, the more active 
will they be when the warm days 
come. 

Winter is the best time to make 
full preparation for swarming and to 
do all other mechanical improve- 
ments round the hives. Swarms are 
often lost by not having homes ready 
for them. We keep two extra hives 
in waiting at alltimes. These are the 
Same color, shape and size as the 
hives in which the bees have worked. 
Color in this regard is of more im- 
portance than a great many people 
believe. Our bee-house or shed is 
painted a dark red; the hives are a 
very light blue, with graying-blue cir- 
cles painted about the entrances. The 
extra hives are set on posts just in 
front of and above the level of the 
regular hives. As there are no trees 
or bushes close by, the extra swarms 
take at once to these hives and are 
later removed to the regular stand. 
This is far ahead of the old plan of 
carrying among the bees an open box 
fastened on a pole. Sometimes the 
swarming bees would enter the box, 
but quite often they didn’t. Even 
though they did, there stil} remained 
the work of transferring them to a 
hive.—D. H. Stovall. 





Black brood, another bee disease, is 
similar to foul brood except that the 
| body of the dead larva is jelly-like in- 
stead of gluey. Pickled brood, also 
similar, except that the dead larva 
body contents are watery, and that no 
peculiar stench emanates from them, 
may both be successfully treated by 
the MacEvoy method. Diarrhoea, in- 
duced by the bees’ habit of retaining 
waste matter in the body until they 
can fly out of the hive, killing bees in 
great numbers, may be recognized by 
the soiling of the hive entrance with 
brownish excrement. The cause of 
the disease is cold, dampness, and 
poor food. Honey stored from rot- 
ting fruit, cider refuse, or honey 
dew, will either kill the bees outright 
or give them diarrhoea during the 
winter. 








Advertise your surplus poultry and 
eggs on page 16. Only 1 cent a word. 
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ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION, 











Norman J. Colman. 








Published every Thursday in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 211 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 

ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 








The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
ee is stopped when the time paid for 

as expired. If subscribers receive a 
oon7, with chis notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
One Dollar per annum, or three years 
for Two Dollars—a, low price consid- 
ering the high quality of paper we use 
—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 

ORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a Hmited time take sub- 
scriptions, both new and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmer's can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for 
cashing local bank checks, however 
small. We appreciate the kind efforts 
of our patrons in all parts of the Union 
in speaking good words in behalf of 
the RURAL WORLD, and it is to these 
efforts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 








The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. 








Contributed articles. communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial indorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








Secretary Houston makes a jracti- 
cal suggestion when he says the state 
and federal governments should co- 
operate for the improvement of the 
public highways. 





While the milking machine has not 
had a fair test, indications point to 
its complete success, which would 


mean another great step in advance, 
as it would eliminate a great deal of 











drudgery and unending toil which 
has never been popular with the 
young people or hired help. 





Talk about the danger of a meat 
famine! Why, the farmers’ wives of 
the country could in one year increase 
the poultry industry so as to make 
you forget that vast herds of cattle 
no longer roam free range, but why is 
it that poultry meat is cheaper than 
the flesh of cattle and hogs? 





There is pathos in the incident of 
the return of a former banker of Ohio, 
now an ex-convict, to his home and 
mother. The latter is 86 years old 
and knows nothing of her son’s dis- 
grace. It speaks well for the com- 
munity in which she lives that gos- 
siping tongues have not destroyed the 
harmless deception. 





Those who believe in Divine inter- 
position and special judgment can 
find food for thought in the fact that 
the twenty-six men who lost their 
lives in the aeroplane accident in the 
old world were men of war, seeking 
to perfect a murder machine so as to 
make it more effective than any of 
these already in use. 





The Horse Show at the Coliseum 
this week will doubtless be the best 
ever given in St. Louis. Everybody 
loves to see these intelligent animals, 
and when they can be seen at their 
best all horse lovers anticipate a rare 
treat. The Horse Show should be 
enthusiastically supported not only by 
the people of St. Louis but by every- 
body who ‘can come from all parts of 
the state. 





One of the great advantages of 
American citizenship is the opportun- 
ity which it offers to those of the 
humblest origin to attain the highest 
places of power and wealth. News- 
paper advertising is like any other 
legitimate business. Good goods cost 
money; poor stuff can be had at any 
price A man who gets his advertis- 
ing for nothing must not be surprised 
if the returns are small. 





The district farm demonstration 
work in Southwest Kansas will be 
continued. G. E. Thompson, demon- 
stration agent for this region, who 
has been co-operatively employed by 
the Kansas Agricultural College, the 
Santa Fe Railroad and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
who resigned his position October 1 
to become field superintendent of the 
Kansas sub-stations, has been succed- 
ed by Lee H. Gould, a graduate of 
the Kansas Agricultural College in the 
class of 1912. Mr. Gould has man- 
aged a large farm since his gradua- 
tion and also an elevator and general 
store. He entered upon his duties 
October 1. 





Why should wine growers object to 
Secretary Houston’s ruling that the 
presence and amount of sugar or 
water used must be shown on the 
label? The ruling is supposed to be 
aimed at the Ohio makers, who had 
learned how to produce cheaper wine 
than that of California, but wine 
growers say that since water and 
sugar are necessary in all fermented 
beverages the ruling directed at Ohio 
would be “ruinous to the trade of the 
entire eastern part of the country.” 
But why to the eastern part only, it 
may be asked, if the practice is uni- 
versal? And why, for that matter, 
to any part? Would people cease to 
drink wine if they learned that all 
wine has water or sugar in it? If 
so, the temperance people should be 
strong for the enforcement of the 
pure food laws, unless they think the 
risk of getting adulterated beverages 
a greater incentive to total abstin- 
ence. 


|THE FOOD FACTOR 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
STANDS READY TO AID IN 
ROAD BUILDING. 





So far has the government ad- 
vanced in the problems connected 
with road construction that efforts 
are now being made to teach the 
country that the expenditure of ‘large 
sums of money on certain types of 
roads may result almost in a total 
waste. A road built of materials which 
would be ideal in one locality may 
not serve the purpose at all elsewhere 
and the money expended may bring 
scarcely any result in reducing the 
cost of hauling or making it easier for 
the farmer to get to the shipping 
point with his crops. 

In order to aid farmers who want 
to build their own roads and to as- 
sist various communities that desire 
to improve the roads nearby, the Of- 
fice of Public Roads of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has employed ex- 
perts to test all materials and study 
their usefulness on roads subjected 
to certain traffic conditions. The Of- 
fice of Public Roads is now acting in 
an advisory capacity to many states 
and counties, giving a most practical 
form of national aid. 

On roads where there is a very 
heavy traffic, it has been found that 
certain kinds of materials are better 
than others, and that while one kind 
of binder may not serve the purpose 
at all, another kind is ideal and pre- 
serves the road indefinitely. Millions 
of dollars doubtless have been wasted 
in the past because of the absence of 
the scientific knowledge which is now 
being obtained. There is no longer 
any excuse for any community build- 
ing the wrong kind of road, as the 
Office of Public Roads stands ready to 
furnish any information that may be 
desired as to the course that should 
be pursued. 





IN SOME SO- 
CIOLOGIC PROBLEMS. 





In connection with a consideration 
of the opportunities, or lack of oppor- 
tunity, for adequate nutrition which 
prevail among the poorer classes in 
large cities, it became apparent that 
there are in such communities not 
a few families which actually suffer 
from a lack of sufficient food. The 
main items of expenditure among the 
laboring classes are for food and rent. 
These are, of course, absolutely essen- 
tial. It is interesting to note, there- 
fore, from the statistics that have al- 
ready become available, how the per- 
centage of income expended on rent 
and food increases as the income de- 
creases. These stubborn facts enable 
us to realize the keenness of the 
struggle to make ends meet in poorer 
homes, even with a regular income 
when it is very small. .When over 90 
per cent of the wages earned is thus 
disbursed, the opportunity to obtain 
other necessities—not to mention non- 
essentials—is so limited that fre- 
quently recourse is had to a reduc- 
tion in the food bill, which is already 
as low as is consistent with the main- 
tenance of health. Here is a condi- 
tion which perhaps permits the in- 
road of disease among the poor quite 
as readily as other unhygienic living 
conditions, particularly those pertain- 
ing to housing and environment. 
When there is even a moderate ex- 
penditure for alcohol the situation is 
even worse. The Journal of the Am- 
erican Medical Association thinks our 
seciologists have not sufficiently ap- 
preciated in the past that the occur- 
rence of conditions in which the sup- 
port of the family and the provision 
of even the barest necessities prevent 
the attainment of any variety and 


interest in life and almost enforce a 
monotonous existence reacts in a vari- 
ety of ways on the health and effi- 
ciency of the community through the 





diet factors referred to, 
tempts at amelioration and reform 
must accordingly take into account 
possible changes in the mode of feed. 
ing which might set free qa f 
proportion of the income for Other 
things than food. Dietary habits heed 
to be dealt with in this field qnite as 
much as ignorance and the “stultity. 
ing influence of the surroundings” 





ODDS AND ENDS, 





By C. D. Lyon. 

Winter came with a snap Octobe 
20, half an inch of snow and the mer. 
cury about 40 degrees all day, g) 
October 1 we had the 22-rod rows of 
Sir Walter potatoes about six inghs 
high with tubers the size of a thimble 
but this morning I dug a milk bucket 
full of potatoes the size of turkey 
eggs, and some bigger from aboyt ten 
hills, so we expect to get five or six 
bushels of potatoes from the two 
rows. The Sir Walter is not a No, ; 
potato, but it is sure. 

We tried a new plan on keeping a 
few sweet potatoes this fall. Cut off 
the vines, threw an inch of two of 
dirt on top of the ridges, covered this 
with vines and then put on as muh 
more dirt. A greenhouse man told me 
that he had been practicing thig for 
several years, and had never failed to 
keep the potatoes until after Thanks. 
giving. One year I had a few short 
rows of sweet potatoes badly in the 
grass and did not dig them when we 
dug the others, but they were good jp 
November. 

This is the first year that I ever 
knew lice or aphis to injure turnips, 
and they have practically ruined the 
whole crop in this part of the com- 
try. We do not set much store by 
turnips here, and had we paid some 
attention to them could have saved 
them with kerosene emulsion spray, 
but it is too late now, and we will 
do without our few messes of turnips 
this winter. 

Did I not tell you? Coal has gone 
up two cents per bushel and the 
promise of another two-cent raise. 


Coal always goes up when winter 
comes, and sugar always goes up 
when fruit canning begins. On the 


contrary, hogs always go down when 
cool* weather comes, and a week of 
warm weather in January puts egg 
prices down. It will always be thus 
until farmers organize and control the 
marketing of what they produce. 

If the consumer got his dressed 
chicken any cheaper by reason of the 
2%-cent per pound fall in the poultry 
market last week, one might not think 
anything about the fact thatthe last 
crop of 150 pounds brought $3.45 less 
than the 148 pound crop brought late 
in September, but Bill Rickey, the 
street car conductor, told me that he 
paid the same price September 29 and 
October 18. 

We find that it takes less corn to 
fatten our hogs when we put them it 
a close pen and do not allow them to 
range the lots. Of course when hogs 
can have the range of a good clover 
patch or when on full feed, it may d0 
them some good, but good clover pas 
tures are not very plenty this fall, 
and as our acre blue grass lots are 
grazed down pretty closely, we made 
a close pen 24x30 with a good warm 
12x12 house in it and the hogs los 
this liberty one week ago. 





Between the active opposition of the 
middleman and the apathy of the pub 
lic the New York Housewives’ League, 
after several years of effort to reduce 
the cost of living, has ceased to exist. 
But its work has not been in vain. It 
has taught many people who took the 
trouble to learn that provisions can be 
cheapened by direct and co-operative 
dealing with producers, and the edt 
cational benefit of that principle will 
remain and grow. 
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NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

“Restaurants,” did you say, friend 
Agricola? Well, I have eaten at them 
from Canada down to the Gulf of 
mexico, and from Pennsylvania al- 
most to Colorado, but that Columbus 
meal was the worst. 

As I write, October 19, it is raining, 
and has been at it gently since day 
pefore yesterday, but not enough yet 
to start the streams, so as to fill all 
the pools. 

We worked the road tax in last 
week; did it by hauling gravel on the 
stone boat, and while our neighbor, 
Levi, made one load with the wagon, 
we made eight and ten with the stone 
poat, one of his loads being equal to 
two and a half of ours, he hauling a 
short half mile, we 100 to 150 yards. 

It used to be that the creek by our 
place was all heavy stone and no 
gravel, but as the stone have been 
hauled on the roads we are now get- 
ting some extra fine gravel, and two 
men with a stone boat can make lots 
of road in a day. 

Pond making is going on all over 
the country, as the dry weather of the 
past summer has made people deter- 
mined not to be caught again. Talk- 
ing with a man in town the other day, 
he said that he was going to make a 
pond 36x150 feet, 6 feet deep, and 
that he was simply going to scoop out 
a tank that size and not make any 
dam at all, for he says that not one 
dam in ten ever holds a gallon of 
water past May, and while I had 
never thought of it before, I guess he 
is right. Making a pond is not such 
a hard matter, as I had the chance to 
see one made last week. Three men 
and two teams worked three days on 
a pond 30x110, 5 feet deep, first plow- 
ing, then one man filling scrapers 
while the two with teams did their 
own dumping, and they completed the 
pond in the three days, although the 
plowing was a very hard job. 

If we make one it will be on the 
tank plan, about 30x110 and 6 feet 
deep, with a small dam on the lower 
side but we do not think of making 
it until next season so as to have a 
chance to watch the new ones made 
this fall. 


Our new well seems to be filling up 
better than we hoped it would, and 
men of experience tell us that it will 
draw a vein through the coming win- 
ter and spring, so that we will have 
a good well excepting in seasons of 
extreme drouth, and we can leave this 
well to draw upon in just such sea- 
sons, and then only need it when a 
certain field is under plow. 

Two very prominent citizens of our 
county died in the past week, both 
close friends of mine, one president 
of the national bank where I do busi- 
ness, the other vice-president of the 
other national bank in our town, the 
first being 68, the second 52 years of 
age, The younger man had been sick 
for years, the other but a few weeks, 
both being very wealthy men, one 
with two children, the other with 
three. 


As I attended the funerals, I thought 
what an empty mark of respeet it is 
to one’s friends, to go after they are 
dead, listen to a funeral sermon and 
the like, and then remember that dur- 
ing the life time of these friends our 
intercourse was limited to meeting on 
the roads or perhaps on the streets of 
the town. It seems to me that we 
lack the old-time cordiality between 
friends, in that year after year we do 
less visiting one with the other, and 
after awhile I suppose it will cease 
altogether. A friend says that part 
of this is due to the telephone, and 
berhaps another part to the fact that 
almost all of us have a much larger 
Circle of acquaintance than we had 
thirty, or even ten years ago, but to 
me it looks like we were growing in 





selfishness under the rush and bustle 
of the times. 

No frost yet hard enough to kill 
any but the very tenderest of vege- 
tation. 





THE BEEF QUESTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The oth- 
er week I went out to “save the poor 
little calves,” and help to reduce the 
cost of beef, and I met with some 
discouragement. 

I located four calves that were 
about to be shipped to market as 
veals, all bull calves, two about pure 
bred Jerseys, one a Holstein cross, 
and the other a pretty decent red calf, 
the owner of the Jerseys estimating 
them at 140 pounds each, the Holstein 
155 pounds, and the red weighed 167 
pounds, 602 pounds in all, and I was 
asked 10% cents per pound for the 
lot, or one cent below city prices. 

Now any one who has ever taken 
four one-month-old calves October 1, 
and put them through the winter, 
knows how much work there is about 
it, and he also knows that if he will 
winter them just as well as he pos- 
sibly can they will not sell on April 1 
for a dollar apiece more than they 
cost if that cost is 10% cents per 
pound. 

It would be possible to make a little 
money out of the Holstein and the red 
steer by keeping them until they were 
about two years old, but at a “short 
two” the Jerseys will weigh about 600 
pounds each, and sell at about 6% 
cents per pound, or say 40, less the 
first cost of near $15, $25 for the 
privilege of keeping a Jersey steer the 
best part of two years on pasture, to 
Say nothing of the grain fed him. 

Now, I have an extra good 90-acre 
farm, keep five registered Jersey cows 
and ship my cream, raise most of my 
heifers or sell them at $25 each at 
three weeks, usually get $15 for my 
bull calves at the same age, sell ten 
to fifteen 225-pound hogs a year, 
grow 20 acres of corn, and 20 of small 
grain per year, and our cash income 
from all farm sources is about $900 
per year. 

If a steer would give me a cash in- 
come of $25 per year, and everybody 
knows it will not, I would have to 
keep 36 head of steers all the time 
on my 90-acre farm to equal my pres- 
ent income, and 36 steers getting 
ready for market, are an impossibility 
on the average 90-acre farm in In- 
diana and Illinois. 

Dollar a pound beef may come for 
a few people, for but few will be able 
to pay that price, and while I think 
that such a day is far off, I do know 
that 55 cents per pound beef is here, 
and is sold out of carcasses that the 
farmer sold at 6 cents on foot. 

Indiana. JOHN M. DAY. 





IN THAT GOOD OLD APPLE PICK- 
ING TIME. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: On the 
morning of October 17th we hitched 
our team to the farm wagon, threw 
in several grain sacks, some ten one- 
bushel boxes, a few baskets and two 
or three step ladders of different 
heights, and we all jumped in and 
drove to the orchard. The first trees 
we tackled were the Winesap, sprayed 
three times with that mixture that 
fills the barrels, with the kind we 
use to put on top, and mulched with 
green weeds that were mown, and 
hauled from another part of the farm 
during the dry weather, and I judged 
from the size and color of the apples 
that all this work was not in vain. 
We all gathered until dinner time, and 
had quite a nice wagon load of the 
largest and finest apples I ever grew. 
Now, this is saying a whole lot, but it 
is the truth beyond question, and I’m 
no “spring chicken” in the apple- 
growing business. 

The second trees we visited were 





the Winter Rambo, an apple almost 
identical with the Winesap. Then 
with a few fall apples, such as Weal- 
thy, Missouri Pippin, Grime’s Golden 
and Fall Rambo we finished the job. 
It is a little late to be gathering fall 
apples, and a trifle early to gather 
the winter sorts, but time was very 
precious with me during the right 
picking time of the early sorts, and 
frost is not very far off at this time, 
and while the apples were falling each 
day we deemed it wise to gather them 
in. 

We will pack them in barrels with 
leaves under them, and burlap sacks 
on top, and set them on the back 
porch until freezing weather, then 
move to the cellar, where we will 
have a good supply of fine eating ap- 
ples until fruit comes again. 

We saved all the falling apples, 
picked from the mulching beneath the 
trees, and with such as will not keep 
wife is making quite a nice lot of jel- 
ly and apple butter, which we all en- 
joy very much. The apple to my 
mind is the best of all] fruits. As the 
young ladies say, “it’s my long suit.” 

E. W. GEER. 





HARVEST SEED CORN BEFORE 
FREEZING. 





(Continued from page 1.) 

miles of the college, and beside prize 
winning corn from Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. Seed grown on jhe farm 
produced 48.8 bushels an acre, seed 
grown within 60 miles of the farm 
produced 45.6 bushels an acre, and 
the specially choice seed from other 
states produced 39.8 bushels an acre 
—a loss of nine bushels an acre by 
sending out of the state for seed. 

In Sherman, Texas, good seed corn 
grown in Iowa was planted in the 
same field beside good seed raised on 
the farm; the home-grown seed yield- 
ed 17 bushels an acre more than the 
Iowa seed. 

Suggestions for Saving and Improving 
Seed Corn—Summary. 
Gather seed corn before the aver- 
age time for the first killing frost in 

your community. 

Select seed ears only from well ma- 
tured, sturdy stalks with ears at a 
uniform height from ground. 

Save at least double the amount 
of seed required for your next year’s 
crop. 

Hang it in a dry, well ventilated 
place, where it will not become damp 
or heated. 

Store it as soon as gathered; corn 
piled on ground or floor molds quick- 
ly. 

Test each ear before planting and 
discard all ears showing poor vitality. 

Select one hundred of the best ears 
and plant on one side of the field 
to save seed from for the following 
year’s crop. 

Remove or detassel weak, barren, 
and undesirable stalks from the seed 
plot before the pollen begins to fall. 

In case you try an imported variety 
of corn, do so on a small scale for a 
few years or until the seed becomes 
thoroughly acclimated; in the mean- 
time use a high yielding home-grown 
variety for the major portion of your 
crop. 

Good Places to Store Corn. 

1. Spare room or well-ventilated at- 
tic. 

2. Dry’ ventilated 
room if possible). 

3. Dry shed. 


cellar (furnace 


Bad Places to Store Corn. 
1. Stable over or near stock. 
. Over oats or corn. 
. Damp cellar. 
. Closed attic over kitchen. 
Any damp, close place. 
. Out in sunshine. 
. In piles on floor. 
. In boxes or barrels. 


“1 SD Ol & Co bo 
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CHICAGO’S ANNUAL DAIRY SHOW. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The big 
show opened to-day in the Interna- 
tional Amphitheater at the Stock 
Yards. It is quite a commodious and 
widespread building, occupying some 
two blocks. The Amphitheater is 320 
feet long by 240 wide, with a seating 
capacity they claim of 15,000, but by 
actual count half that will cover it. 
The center or ring is nicely covered 
with tan bark, athletic and other per- 
formances, as well as exhibition of 
cattle, etc., are held there. It is illu- 
minated by twenty suspended half 
globe or saucer shaped affairs, with 
over one thousand electric bulbs stud- 
ding them and affording splendid light 
and effects. They are arranged in 
four rows of five each. To the rear of 
the amphitheater central are placed 
two cold storage rooms some eighty 
feet long and semi-distant from each 
other and the sides, along the latter 
are compartments for display of the 
various dairy implements, worth miles 
of travel to see. In some spaces va- 
rious leading creameries have suitable 
displays, not only of their products, 
but the means and methods of hand- 
ling same, sanitary precautions being 
a leading factor with all. 

One leading creamery has molded 
in butter a farmer in position behind 
his plow and team of horses, quite an 
accurate resemblance. This depart- 
ment contains more milk cooling and 
bottling contrivances and complicated 
machinery than the more commodious 
ones on both sides of it. The one to 
its right is largely devoted to dairy 
building appliances, including  sani- 
tary feed troughs, stalls and separa- 
tors, all being of iron, invariably 
aluminum painted. I°' was informed 
such are finding extensive sale. Here 
are also various milking machines, 
any of which does the work of many 
men, In the latest improvement, 
which almost immitates the sucking 
of the calf, curiosity made me substi- 
tute my fingers for the cow’s teats, 
and to me it seemed to work perfect- 
ly. The claim is the double or re- 
verse action never causes sore teats 
as the old style is liable to do. 

The left wing of the building on 
this first floor is devoted largely to 
heavy and complicated machinery, 
such as coolers, pasteurizers, churns, 
milk cans and conveyers of many 
kinds. One of the principal condens- 
ing concerns of the country has an 
immense and elegant demonstrating 
apartment containing all the equip- 
ments for the can goods they turn 
out and large quantities of milk are 
always received and worked over. 
Cheese vats, mixers, and in fact every 
thing pertaining to the making of the 
various kinds of cheese are here in 
abundance. 

On the left as you enter the amphi- 
theater there is a wide runway to the 
seven cattle departments up stairs ca- 
pable of stalling over a thousand 
head; only five of these are occupied 
so far by seven hundred and sixty 
head of various breeds, Jerseys, Hol- 
steins, Guernseys, Brown Swiss, Ayr- 
shires and Durham, all numbering as 
in the order named, noted milk breeds 
evidently being favorites. On the 
north wing of this floor is the lecture 
room, also quite a number of milking 
machine people have each stalls for 
about a dozen cows at the time to 
demonstrate with. In front of those 
are stands with a seating capacity of 
over two hundred each. Some of 
Uncle Sam’s experts are here lectur- 
ing and giving lessons in the dairy 
art. : 

The exhibit is certainly a credit to 
eventually bring 


fine returns. W. N. TIVY. 





The national forests of Chile cover 
about 7,000,000 acres. 
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Home Circle 


LIFE ON THE FARM. 











Sometimes when troubles multiply, 
Like rabbits in the spring, 
And worry is the only thing 
That has me on the string 
I think I'll hie me to a farm, 
Where grass is long and tall, 
But then I reconsider when 
The labor I recall. 


It seems almost too fine a thing 
To be expressed in words, 

To nestle close to nature’s heart 
And listen to the birds. 

But when you take the thing in hand 
And try to make it pay, 

The birds won’t help you wrestle with 
A load of moldy hay. 


It seems a light and joyous thing, 
When you are far away, 

To chase the plow across the field 
Throughout the livelong day. 

But chasing homeward late at night 
Is not such bully fun, 

Particularly when your feet 
Weigh something like a ton. 


When weary of the busy world 
And of its toil and strife 

It’s nice to think about the farm 
And of the simple life. 

But when we call the work to mind 
We're prefty apt to shrink, 

And curl up in an easy chair 
And take another think. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
CULTIVATE FLOWERS. 





By Mrs. J. T. Mardis. 

I receive so many nice letters from 
friends from this department. I surely 
appreciate every one, and will reply 
to all those who are so kind. Just to- 
day a dear friend sent me some nice 
slips of flower plants. She is one 
of those dear and lonely hearts who 
one time had a darling little girl, 
but who is on the “other side.”. Such 
a heart is surely sad and lonesome 
betimes, and I know no better way 
than she is doing, and that is, culti- 


vating flowers. We all can get so 
much joy from their fragrance and 
their beautiful blooms, it is almost 


as though we saw our little human 
bodies bloom. I, too, have one dear 
little human flower waiting for me 
“over there.” But in the meantime 
I will give all my time and strength 
for those who are here with me, for 
surely as they have no father they 
will all the more need their mother. 
And I am doing all I can to make 
them happy. Of course, we all work, 
but work is a mighty factor for good, 
so we will enjoy our work when it 
becomes a pleasure. When we can 
do work we really like to do that 
work becomes a pleasure, and we 
do not watch for the hour to quit but 
we want to keep right on regardless 
of time. I have two sons who are 
mechanics, who cannot get enough of 
their loved vocation, so from their 
own free will they work till way into 
the wee smali hours of night. You 
can hardly tear or coax them away. 
My own father and brothers are the 
same way; it’s work, work, work, ever 
working, but they love to. You see 
it is the kind of work they are in 
love with. Yes, to be sure they are 
making good. 

Why is it so many women want 
to get away from the work that is 
naturally theirs? Because, in many 
cases, it is made to them a drudgery 
by something about the home that is 
not sweet—something, so to speak, 
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The rage of the | tongue run away as to needlessly blast 
1; the reputation of his best friend to a 


| He said nothing and let it pass as 


that ruins them; something they do 
not like but, nevertheless, 
thing that could be avoided if rightly 
managed. 

One thing is positively certain, and 
that is, women like to have pretty 
articles to adorn themselves. with, 
and they want things so fixed about 
them that there will be convenience 
in doing the work and have things so 
arranged that things in general can 
look nice when through, or else dis- 


a some-| 
|}ery church there are men and wom- 





gust will set in and then the longing | 
to get away. It isn’t always the | 
hoarding up of money, land or houses | 
that counts in the summing up. It 
would count by far more towards hap- 
piness by having surroundings beau- 
tified and pretty things allowed for 
wear. Many a man grumbles because 
the woman wants a flower bed. Now, 
brother farmer, a flower bed with a 
little of your real good will towards 
making it, helping the wife or daugh- 
ter in a loving way to get it started; 
then when started do what lies in 
you power so the flower bed can be 
maintanied and also show an appre- 
ciation of the flowers after they are 
grown would help mightily in having 
sweet dispositions and a happy, har- 
monious life. 

Now, I have two grown daughters 
myself, making three women. You 
would say what do you all.do to keep 
busy; surely three are not required 
for your work? But for all that we 
three each fill a good place and we 
are making good. As we go along we 
try to improve the looks of things, add 
occasionally some convenience or a 
long wanted article is added, and so 
we are content and yet striving ever 
onward, 

My pansies are still in bloom; also 
nasturtiums have started afresh. So 
I have now upon my desk the much 
loved flowers. 


I shall soon build me a flower shelf 
beneath my office window (on the in- 
side), upon which I will place some 
pots of nasturtiums. I never did sow 
sweet Williams before until this sea- 
son, but up to this time they have 
not bloomed, and do not look like 
they would. Perhaps it is just their 
nature to bloom the first season. I 
will learn ky observation just what 
they will do. Lovingly yours. 

Falmouth, Ky. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE TALE THAT WAS TOLD. 





By Clifford E. Davis. 

Oh! these terrible tongues of ours! 
How they run away with us. We may 
watch ever so carefully not to speak 
evil of anyone, and yet when unduly 
excited over company, or in the heat 
of argument -we thoughtlessly attack 
an absent one and do irrepairable in- 
jury which we would not have done 
in sane, sober moments. Just the 
other day a young man left his own 
work go and went to help out a neigh- 
bor who was hard pressed for help 
in an emergency. He worked far be- 
yond his strength, skillfully and well. 
Seven or eight years before he had 
had the misfortune to serve a term 
of temporary confinement behind bars 
for small fault of his, soon adjusted, 
and almost forgotten. Yet, in a 
thoughtless moment, this man whom 
he had counted his best friend, told 
the fact to an utter stranger! He 
had thought that long years of pa- 
tient striving and earnest effort had 
wiped out the stigma, and this stran- 
ger would never have known but for 
being told. Picture his despair and 
hopeless misery of ever becoming rid 
of a constant raking up of the for- 
gotten past. In sorrow he wondered 
why this man should have so let his 


stranger? 





a tale that is told, but the sting of 


'it remained, though his friendship for 


the other never varied. Thus in ev- 
en, high in official standing, strong 
supporters of the church and earnest 
workers—outwardly, who will strive 
to be first to pour into the ear of the 
new minister dire tales of the failings 
and crimes of other people, and ow- 
ing to their great labors in the church, 
their open purse and fine dinners, the 
strange pastor is all too prone ta 
give their tale undue weight uncon- 
sciously. 

His opinion is biase“ by their views 
and influenced by their enmity and 
he puts the criticised one into a po- 
sition where he is practically under 
ministerial watching and suspicion. 

I know of a case where a young 
man who had been an inmate of an 
asylum for a very short time and was 
discharged cured, had put in seven 
years of hard toil and good health, 
becoming a good citizen and making 
good in business. The new minis- 
ter had never seen him in his life, 
and yet on his first pastoral call he 
prayed “for those in this house who 
are feeble-minded.” Think of the an- 
gry astonishment and mortification 
of the victim! Afterward, when he 
came to review his business progress 
he regarded it merely as a joke to be 
laughed at, but someone had ma- 
liciously striven to undo the work 
of years, and the pastor weakly ac- 
cepted the report. 

Let us have more charity and keep 
still, 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
VALUE OF THE INTERNAL BATH. 


By Essillyn Dale Nichols. 

Wouldn’t you JUST LOVE to enjoy 
all the good things of life, friend— 
Happiness, Success, Wealth—every- 
thing that seems to you real good 
and desirable? 

Why, of course you would—but! 

Most people don’t seem to be able 
to do it. 

What’s the trouble, do you suppose? 
There must be a reason—a cause for 
such a condition. 

What would YOU 
One of nature’s laws! 

No, that’s not it; 
answer is quite simple: “PEOPLE 
DON’T WANT THINGS ENOUGH.” 

You see, it’s awfully easy to THINK 
you want things; but when it comes 
to wanting things ENOUGH TO GET 
THEM, it’s another matter. 

That’s the real trouble; people 
don’t want things ENOUGH. They 
limit themselves in their quality of 
wanting. They THINK they want 
things, but that is as far as_ the 
thought goes. They lack the energy 
necessary to put their thought into 
action. 

And why? 

It’s because they’re sick; that’s the 
main thing. 

It doesn’t take much energy to 
WANT things. Most anybody can do 
that—most everybody does do _ it. 


say that it is? 


but the REAL 


SICK people WANT things; BUT 
SICKNESS PREVENTS PEOPLE 
FROM GETTING THE THINGS 


THEY WANT. 

And there you have it. 

It’s SICKNESS: that killer of hu- 
man energy, that sapper of strength 
that comes like a thief in the night 
to rob you of your youth, your good 
looks, your happiness; yes, even life 
itself! 

Yes, SICKNESS; and you cling to 
it as though it were your dearest 
friend! 

Don’t you? It looks like it, and if 
you DON’T, why dovyou keep it? You 
could get rid of it if you wanted to, 
you know. 

You would get rid of it if you could! 

Do you REALLY mean it—RIGHT 
DOWN IN THE BOTTOM OF YOUR 
HEART? HONEST INJUN—CROSS 
YOUR HEART! 

All right, (ll take your word. 

For if you’re THAT much in earn- 











est you can BE WELL, and FERL 
WELL, and STAY WELL, and have 
HAPPINESS and SUCCESS and 
OCEANS of other good things! 

Yes, you can! Yes, I’ve spelled jt 
in capitals! Yes, it’s the truth, 

And—just stop a minute anq 
THINK what it’s going to mean tg 
you. 

You are going to get well, because 
you were meant to be well, and be. 
cause you want to be well (enough) 
to get weil. 

And what must you do? 


Well, lots of things. 

FIRST, change your present mode 
of thinking. 

QUIT thinking S-I-C-K-N-E-S-S ang 
think H-E-A-L-T-H. 

If you can’t do it at once, do it by 
littles. 

And help your thoughts by doing 
the material things that will make 
you feel better. 

Then you will presently find it eas. 
ier to think the kind of thoughts that 
make and keep you well—mentally 
and physically. 

Last week I mentioned a few things 
about proper breathing and common 
external bathing. This week I prom- 
ised to tell you some of the goa 
things I know about INTERNAL bath. 
ing, which is one of a number of ma- 
terial things that will make you feel 
better. 

I wonder how many of you are aéd- 
dicted to the habit of PHYSIC when. 
ever you feel a bilious attack coming 
on, or are constipated? 

I just wonder! 

What do you suppose physic does to 
you anyway? 

I am going to quote a few facts 
here, and as they are from a reliable 
source they ought to make you 
THINK. 

One prominent physician says re 
garding the action of physic: “It is 
dissolved in the stomach by the action 
of the gastric juice—in fact, goes 
through the same digestive process as 
the food that is eaten, that is, it 
passes into the small intestines and is 
there absorbed into the circulation. 
By its irritation of the nerves, the 
secretory and excretory processes of 
the system are stimulated into abnor- 
mal action, and an extra quantity of 
fluid is poured into the colon to dis- 
solve the accumulated mass; which is 
about as scientific a proceeding as 
pouring a quart of water into a wash 
bowl on the upper floor of a dwelling 
to clean away an obstruction in the 
main drain of the building.” 

If physicians of repute condemn the 
taking of physic why should we per- 
sist in pouring such obnoxious stuff 
into our poor abused bodies, when 
there is a better way? 

This way is: “The way of the in- 
ternal bath” with water as hot as can 
be comfortably borne with the hand. 

I don’t pretend to be able to explain 
WHY we must wash our insides, any 
more than I can explain WHY we 
must wash our outsides—except for 
the sake of CLEANLINESS. 

But, gracious! how necessary clean- 
liness is! 

What do you suppose we'd look like 
if we never washed our faces, our 
hands, or our bodies? And how long 
do you suppose we’d live without 
washing? 

What do you suppose we look like 
internally after our years of dosing 
with physic, etc.? 

“All medicines,” according to many 
prominent authorities “are poisons.” 

It seems strange that we should 
rely on poison to cure poison (dis 
ease, ) 

The internal bath is the most sel- 
sible way of giving your body its 
much needed cleaning. Hot water is 
a curative agent in itself and can 
harm no one if used in the right way. 

I tell you, friend, these natural ma 
terial remedies will help you wonder 
fully. Proper bathing, proper eating, 
proper exercise, proper bathing—e® 
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Knees Became Stiff 


Five Years of Severe Rheumatism 

The cure of Henry J. Goldstein, 14 
Barton Street, Boston, Mass., is anoth- 
er victory by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This great medicine has succeeded in 
many cases where others have utterly 
failed. Mr. Goldstein says: “I suf- 
fered from rheumatism five years, it 
kept me from business and caused ex- 
cruciating pain. My knees would be- 
come as Stiff as steel. I tried many 
medicines without relief, then took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, soon felt much 
better, and now consider myself en- 
tirely cured. I recommend Hood’s.” 

Get it today in usual liquid fourm or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 





—— 








ternally and internally; and last but 
not least proper thinking. 

The time is coming when we may 
put “proper thinking” first; but now 
we are such rank materialists that 
most of us must gain our “proper 
thinking” through material things 
first and work upward. The way of 
least resistance is the wisest, you 
know, especially when it is the speed- 
iest as well. 

Go onward—go upward, step by 
step, until you possess every good 
thing you want. 

The first step is HEALTH. 

Get it. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 


By Mrs. J. T. Mardis. 

As I was in my garden Sunday 
morning I heard an auto approaching. 
As it neared I heard someone calling 
me (I was getting a nice mess of 
green snap beans). I looked up by 
that time the auto has spun past, but 
to my delight I. found it was my 
oldest son, his wife and baby, one 
other son and a friend of my sons— 
a rather pleasant surprise (these two 
boys had not been home for one 
whole year). So I hastened out ta 
meet them. I was all alone—some- 
thing that d es not often happen. 

My daughters had gone to church; 
tue little ones were out having a good 
time with their bicycles; the other 
boys were looking over the farm. So 
after receiving the company and chat- 
ting a wee bit I hastened to the 
kitchen and prepared a nice dinner, 
which consisted of fried chicken, 
mashed potatoes, slaw, tomatoes, 
honey, peaches and cream and, of 
course a nice cup of hot coffee. This 
completed the dinner. Pie and cake 
was not on the bill of fare, as we 
were all busy sewing Saturday wa 
failed for once to prepare this treat. 
However all decided the dinner was 
good enough for anybody. 

This over, our son gave us a spin 
in his auto, one he recently pur- 
chased, but had long been wishing, 
for. He has been employed in an 
automobile establishment for a long 
time, but has now started up an, 
automobile repair shop of his own 
with capacity to take in eight autos 
at one time for repair. 

This boy his father took to the 
city when he was 16 years of age and 
put him under apprenticeship in a 
machine shop, where he filled four, 
years term, but later he decided to 
learn more and took himself to the 
auto establishment and worked for 
five years more till now after nine 
years of faithful work he is started 
fer himself. 

He always had a wish to take me 
a joy ride in an auto of his own; so 
how that wish has been gratified, and 
it was my first step inside of one of 
them. 

It gave the boy great pleasure to 
have had this privilege. I personally 
do not care for the autos, because 
they are troublesome to country 
roads and for many other reasons 
However, I can say I have been in 
one of those great wonder carriages. 
The auto is a five-passenger car. 

After this special joy ride the party 





returned to the city of Covington, 
Ky., minus the young wife and babe. 
We retained them for a week at our 
home. Quite a treat, wasn’t it? 
I expect I will not see them again, 
till next year, as they cannot man- 
age many visits now, business need- 
ing them closely. They used to come 
and stay a week or two. j 
It is the 20th of October; has been 
raining three days. Am expecting a 
freeze, as the wind blows quite cold. 
We have been out this evening im 
the garden. Picked three baskets of 
nice green snap cornfield beans. The 
vines were just loaded, but we feared 
a freeze tonight, so gathered them. 
There is yet roasting ears. 
We also found a nice lot of toma- 
toes. ‘We have had them daily sinca 
they began. But we think they wil) 
be killed tonight. Cabbage and tur- 
nips still growing. 
Boys were sowing grass seed the 
past week. 
This rain will check outdoor work. 
But boys were doing inside barn 


building work, of which there is lots | 
The horses are comforta- | 


left to do. 
bly housed in their new barn. They 
seem to think it is a good place to 
stay, as they come up to the gate 
begging to be let come in. There 
are eight old and young. They are 
enjoying for their supper some sweet 


clover hay of the yellow bloom va- 


riety. 

Turkeys are being bought up today 
at 15c per pound by the buyers. 

A little cold spell will make us 
farmers think of some nice shoats for 
meat for early use. 

Yours for success and plenty. 

Falmouth, Ky. 

Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
“KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.” 





By Clifford E. Davis. 

There is a certain class who are 
willing to float on the stream of 
events, and let the current carry them 
where it will, in the blind belief that 
“there's a good time coming,” and 
make no effort to bring it to pass. 
Such men let the world drift to slug- 
gish destruction, the farm go to pov- 
erty, and politics as they will; but 
here and there a restive soul will 
arise, and make such a stir in life 
for better conditions that the whole 
stagnant community is aroused—even 
the somnolent ones are aroused, and 
the better things they fought for come 
to pass, and the men who delved into 
cause and noted effect, and applied 
both to knowledge, stand out as 
heroes above the forgotten mass of 
unthinking toilers. The most stupid 
yokel on the farm may spread fertil- 
izer on his fields because other farm- 
ers do, and get good crops; but when 
he stops to think out why he should 
use any particular brand, and begin 
to choose the analysis that spells out 
what his crop needs, and begins to so 
apply it that no ounce will be wasted, 
then he begins to progress toward the 
higher class in farming. If a man 
plants his fields year after year, satis- 
fied with good crops, and makes no 
record of the steps leading thereto, 
either written or mental, he will never 
get beyond the first mile; but if every 
year is an experiment, leading to 
other successes, and he keeps on 
pushing for success along all lines, 
then he will succeed more and more, 
and lean years will be a thing of the 
past. To be satisfied with the best 
you can do is a salve to the cons- 
cience of the lazy man. Study how 
you can do even better than the best 
you ever did, as the Scotchman said: 
“Ye’ll wonder at your auld shoon 
when you hae gotten your new,” so 
that each year leads to better. 





The RURAL WORLD desires to 
thank a large number of its friends 
for their prompt renew6al of their 
subscriptions. 


YOU GAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


Pasta Lucretia will do it. Worth Dollars to 
you; costs but 50c postpaid; money back if 
not satisfied. Pe Chemical Co., 812 Gran- 
ite Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Dept. A. 


IF YOU ARE TIRED OF WORKING 


For other people, if your income is too smal) 
or if you are looking for something to do 
during your spare time, write us for our big 
money-making proposition. It will put you 
right. Pe Chemical Co., 312 Granite Bidg., 
St, Louis, o Dept. A. 











THE WELL-EQUIPPED KITCHEN. 





The well-equipped kitchen should 
have at least one pair of scissors for 
cutting the strings when packages 
come from the stores, for arranging 
the shelf paper, and for preparing 
food. | | 

There are so many things which 
the scissors cut far better than the 
knife. Try severing the joints of a 
chicken with your kitchen shears and 





see how neatly and easily they ac- 
| complish it. 

When writing advertisers, please 
mention the RURAL WORLD. 








These Bracelets are positively the best val- 
ues ever offered at the price. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Secret joint and catch. 
Bright finish. Send $2.00 only. Write for 


circular. M. E. BOWER JEWELRY Co., 
Holland Building. St. Louis, Mo. 





The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, Splendid big up-to- 
date hotels, boarding apartments 
and bath houses, Quickly and 


cheaply reached by the 


WABAS 


Address Secretary Publici " 
Excelsior Springs, or any Wabash Agent. 
J. D. MeNAMARA, 
General Passenger Agent, 
8ST. LOUIS. 


Committee 
































PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 


RARAR AS 
9487. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 

years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 

inch material for a 10-year size. Price 

10 cents. 


9522. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material for an 8-year size. Price 10 
cents, 





9505. Lady’s Kimono. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 5 yards of 44- 
inch material for a medium size. Price 
10 cents. 





9550. Lady’s Apron. 

Cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
142 inches bust measure. It requires 7 
yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch 
size. Price 10 cents. 





9532. Lady’s Dressing Sack. 

Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 31% yards of 36-inch material for 
a 38-inch size. Price 10 cents. 


9383. Child’s Coat. 

Cut in four sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 
years. It requires 3 yards of 44-inch 
material for the 10-year size. Price 10 
cents. 





9506. Dress for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Cut in five sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 
18 years. It requires 5% yards of 44- 
inch material for a 17-year size. Price 
10 cents. 





9495. Lady’s Dress. 

Cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
6% yards of 36-inch material for the 
36-inch size. Price 10 cents. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Patjera No, 22.52... earn Years 
i evighancivens . ee ees in. 
SHUT wivenvesenenepocunes nosfivsteoke deneatopeshpaenenniaie 
DEETOBE 520ovccieecancceiscadiosconvsitennscodansgveninne 


In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say, large. small or medium. 
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Horseman 


The St. Louis Horse Show is on in 
full blast this week. 











Bessie Patchen, 2:14%4, by Director 
Patchen, the Newark, Del., owned 
pacer, was one of the most consistent 
campaigners out this season, winning 
nine of her ten starts. 





Mrs. Edwin Murray is chairman of 
the horse show department of the 
Tennessee State Fair, and will have 
entire charge during the six nights 
devoted to the fancy steppers. 





W. B. Taylor, of Sedalia, Mo., closed 
the season’s campaign with the meet- 
ing at Muskogee, and is now busily 
engaged in shaping up a load of colts 
and record horses that he expects to 
ship to Canada in the near future and 
sell. 

Jim Beasley, the oldest driver in 
Southern Illinois, was not in the sulky 
this fall owing to an accident which 
injured him by a horse falling in the 
sulky. He is 70 years old, but hale 
and hearty, and hopes to be back in 
the sulky next season. 








Keep on the best of terms with the 
two and three-year-old colts. They 
soon become evasive and unmanage- 
able if you do not make it a point to 
pass around among them occasional- 
ly, keeping well acquainted with them 
by petting and handling them. 





The International Trotting Derby 
held at St. Petersburg and carrying a 
value of 25,000 rubles, was won by 
Belle Bird and driven by Will Caton 
in 2:121%4. Willy was second in 2:13, 
Centurion (by the same sire as Willy) 
was third in 2:14%4, Soprano was 
fourth and but a short head back, and 
Deuchester was disqualified. 





Secretary John T. Stinson, of the 
Missouri State Fair, who recommend- 
ed the $2,500 saddle stake that was 
shown so successfully at the recent 
fair, to the fair board last summer, 
will recommend to the next fair board 
to raise the stake to $5,000, and he 
already has fourteen entries pledged 
to a stake of that amount. It now 
looks as though the “Show Me” state 
was not going to take second place 
to any state when it comes to hang- 
ing up show-ring money. And why 
should she? Her horses wil! measure 
up favorably with those of any state 
in the Union.—Spirit of the West. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY LETTER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In 1880 
ten of the citizens of Mt. Vernon, Mo., 
formed a company, each putting in 
$100, and purchased from Thomas T. 
Turner of St. Louis, Mo., Merchant 
599, by Belmont 64, dam Lady Mam- 
brino, by Mambrino Chief II; second 
dam Nannie, by Grey Eagle III, dam 
Hannah, a famous saddle mare. Mer- 
chant was bred by Capt. R. Todhunt- 
er of Lexington, Mo., who also bred 
her dam, Lady Mambrino, and sold 
her to Dan Swigert, in foal to Bel- 
mont. Her dam, Nannie, was Capt, 
Todhunter’s saddle mare. Merchant 
was probably more like his sire than 
most of his sons. He was foaled the 
property of Swigert, who is given as 
his breeder. Among the stockholders 
in Merchant were three prominent at- 
torneys, now dead: Dr. George L. 
Knapp and the Wright brothers, mer- 
chants, one of whom is still living, as 
is also Dr. Knapp. The Hon. John T. 
Teel had a half-mile track laid out 


on his farm, and they had several 
successful meetings. 

In 1881 I came to Peirce City, Mo., 
and brought with me Bair 1689, by 


was the second standard bred trotting 
stallion brought to Southwest Mis- 
souri. We organized a fair associa- 
tion, and among the drivers present 
were Tom Ervin, now at Springfield, 
Mo., and who drove the fastest three- 
year-old trotter over the Sedalia State 
Fair track, and Harry C. Nethaway, 
with the pacer U. Frank. Nethaway 
has been prominent in 1913 with the 
Peter Reds. Fenton Bros. of Mt. Ver- 
non had a daughter of old Red Buck, 
a horse sold at Springfield, Mo., as 
contraband of war; was taken to Mt. 
Vernon and sired Granby Maid, a 
chestnut mare of the skipping, skir- 
ring kind, that could go her way in 
about 2:40 all the afternoon. The 
Knapp mare, bred by Dr. Knapp, and 
the dam of a 2:20 pacer by Hoosier 
Tom, a horse brought to Springdale, 
Ark., from Texas. Mr. John Manlove 
bought him and brought him to Ma- 
rionville. At one of our meetings 
they showed a yearling with bridle 
and surcingle that was a fast pacer. 
Tom Ervin afterwards drove him to 
a record of 2:22%4 under the name of 
Bald Eagle. Hoosier Tom could have 
been registered at one time as the 
sire of three standard pacers, but to 
do so it was necessary to show that 
he knew nothing about his breeding, 
and Mr. Manlove would not do it. Lat- 


er he went to Rushville, Ind., and 
bought from John Blacklidge the 
horse Blacklidge, by Ajax, son of 


Hambletonian 10, dam Maggie Wiley, 
by Blue Bull 75, the dam of a trotter | 
by Mulatto, son of Aberdeen, and 
granddam of Allen B. (4), 2:20%, by 
Brussels, son of Blue Bull. This colt 
was double-gaited; has been bred all 


599 had failed on. 

Among the visitors to the fair at 
Peirce City was Mr. E. Knell, of Car- 
thage, Mo. At the fair he bought a 


|large audience. 


his li to such mares as Merchant 
is life to - . |show, and the crowd seemed to be 


PRESLEY WINSTON RAY 


—— ae 
RALPH VERNON Ray 


RAYLAND STOCK FARM 


WHERE SHOW HORSES ARE MADE—WINNERS ALWAYS ON HAND 


P. W. RAY & SON, PROPR’S 


STALLIONS, MARES AND GELDINGS OF QUALITY READY FOR USE 


Correspondence Solicited 
BOWLING GREEN, ses 


Long Distance Telephone 154 


Satisfaction Guaran 
KENTUCKY, 








a shortage of vehicles. Nearly the 
whole makeup of the management and 
race patrons are the young men of 
Lawrence County. They expect to be 
ready for a county fair and a geod 
meeting in 1914. This was the first 
meeting in Lawrence County in more 
than twenty years. 





ST. LOUIS HORSE SHOW. 





The opening night of the St. Louis 
Horse Show was greeted by a bril- 
liant audience Monday evening at the 
Coliseum. The boxes were all filled 
with pretty women beautifully gowned 
and handsome lovers of equine sports. 
The opening evening far surpassed 
the expectations of the Horse Show 
Society. 

The indications are that this will 
prove one of the most successful 
meetings of the society. Enthusiasm 
ran high as the different events were 
contested. 

The saddle horse classes seemed to 
attract the greatest interest of the 
In the local three- 
gaited saddle class, Gold Bond was 
awarded first, and Mary Dowling sec- 
ond. These two horses put up a grand 


with Mary Dowling, but as_ both 
horses put up an exceptionally good 





pacing pony mare, the dam of Grass- 
hopper, 2:22%4, by Ben McGregor, the 
first standard performer Knell ever 
bred. 

Dr. Wardick Fenton moved to Peirce 
City and bought a sister to Raven 
Sprague, 2:19%4, and to Lottie Raven, 
dam of Little Raven, 2:17%. From 
her to Goodwood 4106, he bred Vel- 
vet and Star of Lawrence. About the 
first of October J. E. Fenton and oth- 
ers laid out a track on the Fenton 
farm, and on October 25th they had 
a meeting. The races were for half- 
mile heats. In the green trot there 
were five starters, won by Star of 
Lawrence at a 2:52 gait. In the free- 
for-all the heat winners were Velvet 
at a 2:22 gait trotting, and the pacer, 
Joab W., by Hinder Wilkes, dam 
Lady Temple, by Monitor Temple, 
dam by Merchant 599. Lady Temple 
is also the dam of Cross Timber, by 
Goodwood 4106, the sire of Little Dan, 
that took a pacing record at Spring- 
field, Mo., of 2:19%4 and was sold to 
Jesse M. Cain for $550. His dam was 
by a non-standard son of Blacklidge, 
and probably out of a half sister to 
Lord Clinton, 2:08%4. 

The green pace was won by the 
Enidiker mare, by Blacklidge, dam by 
Resubmission, son of Kansas Wilkes, 
second dam by Hoosier Tom. This 
mare showed a 2:22 gait and paced 
four good heats, winning the last 
three. 

The second division had three start- 
ers, and was made a two in three that 
was paced in slow time. In this race 
was a very fast daughter of Kanka- 
kee, out of Lucy Simmons. She was 
used in putting in wheat, was then 
turned in the pasture and taken wp 
less than a week before the meeting. 

Many of the starters had never had 
track work. No attempt was made to 
throw up the turns. A bleecher, to 
seat about 240, was built. Mr. G. W. 
Wilson, one of the Rushville, Ind. 
(Blue Bull) family did the starting 
with no wire to start, no bell to recall. 
lle got them away in good shape. 
Nearly all the delay between heats 
and races was caused by the chang- 





Bair 


Bayard, the best son of Pilot Jr. 


ing of carts and sulkeys, as there was 


exhibition the judges’ decision was 
well received. 
| The contest between Jack Barry- 


| 
| more and Gingerbread Man was a spir- 
| ited one, the Kentucky horse getting 


| the decision by a narrow margin. 
Monday Night’s Awards. 

Saddle horses, three gaits, local— 
Gold Bond, G. E. Thomas, first; Mary 
Dowling, Col. Paul Brown, second; 
Wilson King, J. G. Jackson, third; 
Dollie, Mrs. S. J. Ford, V. H. C. 

Runabout horses—Advance Guard, 
O. J. Mooers, Columbia, Mo., first; 
Son-of-a-Gun, Bushnell Farm, Spring- 
field, Ohio, second; Babette, b. m., 
Orrmont Farm, Piqua, Ohio, third; 
Royal Regent, O. J. Mooers, Columbia, 
Mo. V. #.. C. 

High steppers, single—lIllustration, 
Miss Loula Long, Kansas City, first; 
Rose Boy, Wild Rose Farm, St. 
Charles, Ill., second; Appreciation, 
Miss Loula Long, Kansas City, third; 
The Spring Maid, O. J. Mooers, Col- 
umbia, Mo., V. H. C. 

Trotters, single—Miss Loula Long’s 
entry, first; Senator Davis, W. E. Mc- 
Clanahan, Girard, Ill., second; Peter 
Pan, Joseph T. Harris, Columbia, Mo., 
third; Bourbon Star, Mat S. Cohen, 
Lexington, Ky., V. H. C. 

Delivery Pairs—St. Louis Independ- 
ent Packing Company, first; Wells, 
Fargo & Co., second; American Ex- 
press Company, third; St. Louis In- 
dependent Packing Company, V. H. C. 

Ladies’ pairs—Irvington Gipsy Girl 
and Irvington Gipsy Queen, Bushnell 
Farm, Springfield, Ohio, first; Rose 
Boy and Rose Girl, Wild Rose Farm, 
St. Charles, Ill., second; The Spring 
Maid and mate, O. J. Mooers, Colum- 
bia, Mo., third; Spring Flower and 
Spring Maid, Orrmont Farms, Piqua, 
Ohio, V. H. C. 

Saddle horses (five gaits)—Jack 
Barrymore, Matlack & Shropshire. 
Winchester, Ky., first; Gingerbread 
Man, Col. Paul, Brown, St. Louis, sec- 
ond; Wilson King, National ‘Stock 
Yards, Ill., third; Silver King, Hook 
& Woods, Paris, Mo., V. H. C. 

Four-in-hands—Wild Rose Farm, St. 
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$2.00 WORTH WHIPS FOR $1, 


(Express prepaid.) 


By saving agents’ expenses and salary, ean 
send you $2.00 worth whips for $1.00, 


One Rawhide Whip, retails.........., $1.00 
One Team Whip, retails. .......s.ccccs ‘50 
One Buggy Whip, retails.............. ‘BO 

$2.09 


All for $1.00 with order. Express prepaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned 
Reference, First National Bank. Box 364. 
Great Central Whip Co., Westfield, Mass, — 


Horsemen Here’s Your Chane! 


LESS 








THAN HALF PRICE 


FARRIERY. 
The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should have g 
‘opy of “Shoeing Horses.” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes to 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation The author wants to do some 
good In the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own. 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN'S 
RURAL WORLD for $1 25 Send in your 
wider at once. as they won't 'ast long 

Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

821 Holland Building St Louis. Me 





Forest Grove. Oregon. March 15. 1918 
Mr R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St. Room 48. Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not ae 
knowledging receipt of your hook on Horse 
Shoeing hefore Your book arrived tust as] 
was moving. and T didn’t have time tills 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de 
serve full credit for your work and thecon- 
gratulations of every horse owner The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 
very truly (Migned) C P MeCAN 











Wipe YouRFEET 
Mud, snow, dust anc dirt will not be 
tracked over your floors if you use 


Grab’s Foot Scraper 


outside your door. The only de 
~ vice made whici: cleans bottoms 

and sides of shoe in one 
operation. Has ten pat 
ztlel plates for seraping 
soles and two stiff bristle 
brushes which cleansides 
of snoe. 


* AUTOMATICALLY 
= ADIUSTS ITSELF 


to any size shoe. Hand 
ameled. 












omely en 
in Use 25 
. s neat. Can 
rotated and swept under. Fast 0 doorstep or any 
handy plac. Get one and save usel work. Price $1.00. If your 
dealer will not supply you, don’t take suhstitute, but send yourorm 
der direct to us. Pilustrated bookle REE. AGENTS WANTED, 


t 
ctor M.Grab & Co., Dent. F 1278 * 4 ssook, CHICAGD, ML 


Beware of cheap imitations. 


You men and 
boys who add to your pock- 
let money by trapping and selling 


furs—Listen! Our big new Book on 
Trapping is just off the press. We 
have a copy free for every man or boy 
q who intends to trap. The most complete 
B) trapping book yet published. Tells how and 
when to trap—bzaits to use, contains game laws 
and a catalog of trapper’s supplies. It’s free if 
you write today. 


















of all kinds are in great demand 
this season. Over ten million dol- 
lars will be paid to trappers this 
winter. Send enguaey fur you can 
. trap or buy and get your share 
. of this big money. Write today 
* for free book on trapping, price 
W lists, shipping tags, etc., 

F.C. Taylor & Co. 

™\ AMERICA’S GREATEST 
FUR HOUSE, 
30° Fur Exchange Bldg 


t. Louis, Mo. ’ 























Ce saul 
ee 


The forest service of India has 
demonstrated that teak wood in plat 
tations is just as strong as that growl 
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in natural forests. 
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OUR IRISH FRIEND 


This is to announce that the seventh edition of our booklet is ready for free 


distribution. 

The new booklet contains much new and valuable matter never before printed. 

This booklet contains 148 fully illustrated pages, and we believe it to be worth 
more to every owner of a horse than any work on the horse ever published, no matter by 
whom or at what cost. 

This booklet not only treats of all manner of lameness and blemishes, but also 
of other things useful to all owners of horses of all kinds. We wish every reader of this 
paper and every one of his friends who owns a horse to have a copy. 

If you own a horse send us your name and address today---also the names and ad- 
dresses of all your friends who own horses. 

SEND NO POSTAGE. The booklet is absolutely free for the asking. You will 
not be annoyed with any “follow-up” letters. 

All we ask you to do is to send for the booklet---to read it carefully and to preserve 
it for future reference. 


Please write names and addresses plainly. 


THE REDUCINE COMPANY, 


4181 Broadway = = = = NEW YORK 
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TO OUR EXCHANGES AND L. U. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Article 6s 
Section 8 of the Equity Exchange By- 
laws says: “The Farmers’ Equity 
Union dues of each member must be 
paid out of this Equity Exchange and 
charged to his account.” 

Also, Article 4, Section 3 of the Na- 
tion By-Laws says: “Out of the gross 
earnings shall be paid the running 
expenses, $1.00 per annum for each 
regular member’s national dues, pro- 
viding he is a stockholder.” 

So that every Board of Directors 
of our Equity Exchanges are not only 
authorized, but commanded by the 
By-laws to pay the National Union 
dues of each stockholder, because the | 
By-laws of each Exchange says that | 
“Only members of the Farmers’ Equi- 
ty Union shall be allowed to take | 
stock in said Exchange.” | 

Section 5 of Article 2 of the Nation- | 
al By-laws says: “Every regular mem- 
ber shall pay the National Union $1.00 | 
a year dues, payable in advance, No- } 
vember lst of each year.” 

We expect every Exchange to send 
a check to Farmers’ Equity Union, | 
Greenville, Ill, for one dollar for | 
each stockholder’s national dues un- | 
less it is paid. Then each of them | 
will get the 1914 membership card. | 

Local Unions. 

Secretaries of local unions where 
no Exchange is started must collect 
one dollar from each member who 
has not received his 1914 card and 
send in the money as soon as possi- 
ble, so that each member will receive 
his card promptly. 

“As the National Union is the su- 
preme head, the parent organization, 
and every local is a child, the parent | 
organization must _ receive liberal | 
financial support from every local un- 
ion with which to carry on a contin- 
ual campaign of organization and ed- 
ucation, so absolutely necessary for 
the growth and life and success of 
this grand movement among seven 
million farmers and their families. 

When you support the Farmers’ 
Equity Union your money is well 
spent. You are supporting a live, 
growing organization which will dou- 
ble in membership and power for 
good every year if every member 
will pay his national dues. Many of 
our members have their 1914 cards 
and will push the Equity Union all 
they can the next year. Every live 
new member strengthens the Equity, 
Union. 

Every Equity Exchange we organ- 
ize makes all the others stronger. We 
are working for national co-operation 
in buying and seiling. 

Wonderful Progress. 

The Equity Union has made wonder- 
ful progress for a new organization. 
The start has been made and all of 
our Equity Exchanges have done well, 
We have discouraging features but 
we are facing and overcoming them. 
We have every reason for support- 
ing the Equity Union. It has been 
worth one hundred times more than 
it cost. We are glad every day as we 
think of the thousands of loyal mem- 
bers who will supoprt this grand 
movement for 1914. 

Be sure to send one delegate to 
our National Meeting in Kansas City, 
Mo., Densmore Hotel, Dec. 17th and 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





18th, and examine the books and see 
how the money has been used the 
past year. Get every member to pay 
his 1914 dues as your delegate will 
have one vote in the national meet- 
ing for each live member. 
NATIONAL UNION. 





MEMBERSHIP CARD. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have 
my one dollar paid for my National 
dues in Farmers’ Equity Union and 
my membership card in my posses- 
sion. 

I could have gotten a post card at 
the post office for one cent and have 
written the same on the card that is 
thereon, but the seal I could not have 
placed thereon. 

I am happy to say I have my card 
and the National seal thereon. 

I have a card that stands for jus- 
tice in business. 

I have a card that makes me your 
brother. 

I have a card that aids me to sell 
and buy with all of you. 

I have a card that puts me in touch 
with you all along business lines. 

If I were the only person that pos- 
sessed this card it would not be very 
valuable. 

I have a card that aids me to get 
in touch with factory, also mine, also 


mill and more, the consumer. 


I feel very small individually, but 
when I consider the Equity family of 
which I am a part I feel more im- 
portant. 

I could not gain admittance into a 
factory or mine or mill to buy many 
car loads on a business basis indi- 
vidually, but I know I belong to a 
family that can. 

I could not interest consumers very 
much individually, but I know I be- 
long to a family that produces many, 
many car loads of food and clothing 
and the world must turn their eyes 
toward us. 

I am glad I have my 1914 card and 
hope my $1 will at least gain one 
more member before my 1915 dues 
are due. I know my 1913 $1 gained a 
new member and I feel confident that 
1914 will be a much greater year for 
Equity Union both in membership 
and in business deals from factory, 
mine, and mill, and in our produce 
more direct to consumer. 

I am certainly very thankful that 
I can be a member of the Equity fam- 
ily, a brother of all members in ten 
or more states for the small sum of 
one dollar a year. 

Yes, dear brothers, it is worth one 
dollar a year to be in connection with 
you and in position to go to others 
and ask them to be Equity brothers 
also. 

Unorganized farmer, come in with 
us, for you can aid us and we know 
we can aid you. 

Every honest toiler needs Equity 
to sell right, also Equity to buy right. 
Farmers, we may be the last class to 
organize, but we are going one step 
further than most organizations, and 
that is direct from producer to con- 
sumer. 

I would hate to die and think my 
children had to face a world that had 
no Equity principles in it, but every 
potato, apple, every sack of flour, 
every lump of coal, etc., ete., would 





have to go through a long line of 
middle men, grafters, speculators, 
and hard-hearted trusts, before they 
reached their mouths. 

I know if I support producer and 
get Equity prices from consumer for 
what I can produce myself, all wilk 
be well, and I know Equity places me 
in that position and the _ strongel 
Equity becomes the better for me, the 
better for you, the better for all of us. 
Without Equity where would we land? 
(We would have no land.) 

Virden, Ill. V. I. WIRT. 
LECTURE DATES OF PRESIDENT 

DRAYTON. 





Nov. 1—St. Francis, Kan. 
Nov. 3—Bird City, Kan. 
Nov. 4—Orleans, Neb., 10 a. m. 
Alma Court House, Neb., 2 
p. m. 
Republican City, Neb., 7:30 
p. m. 
Nov. 5—Bloomington, Neb., 2 p. m. 
Nov. 6—Reynolds, Neb., 2 p. m. 
Nov. 7—Endicott, Neb., 2 p. m. 
Nov. 8—Red Cloud, Neb., 2 p. 
Nov. 10—Burchard, Neb., 2 p. m. 
Nov. 11—Pawnee, Neb., 2 p. m. 
Nov. 12—Table Rock, 2 p. m. 





KEEP YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS ON 
THE FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: And now 
comes the cry from another source, 
“Keep your boys and girls on the 
farm.” I wish some of the city folks 
would tell us how to do this. We 
farmers would only be too glad if 
we only could; we might tie them or 
lock them up, but that would not get 
them to produce cheap food for the 
idle one on the throne who nine out 
of ten have no children of their own 
and want to tell us what to do with 
ours. 

Give the country boy and girl an 
equal chance with his or her city 
cousin and they will stay on the farm 
and have some of the city boys and 
girls with them in a short time. It 
sounds very foolish for a class of 
people living in cities trying to tell 
the country people what to do. The 
city man only looks at his ownself 
and side of the question. He knows 
it would be a good thing for him if 
the farmer would have an overpro- 
duction every year, but how about 
the farmer? If he doubles produc- 
tion he must double expense and la- 
bor, and if this be the case he must 
have pay every time that we have a 
good full supply our prices are down 
and we will not receive as much as 
we do for a poor inferior crop. Our 
only hope is to regulate the supply 
to the demand through co-operation. 
If members around Fort Wayne will 
present their card to certain business 
men in Fort Wayne they will be able 
to buy at a discount. 

Ask your secretary—he will tell 
you where to go for the goods. . Cen- 
ter your trade with this firm. We 
will make arrangements for other 
deals locally as fast as possible. Let 
each member help to work out this 
movement. 

Be sure and order your fencing 
through your local and save 10c per 
rod on a good No. 1 fence. Every 
rod guaranteed by the Winchester 
Company. I am personally acquaint- 
ed with the manager and I know le 
will give you the square deal. Let 
all locals in the U. S. order fence 
from this company. I know that you 
can save 10c or mofe per rod. There 
will be some important business at 
our next monthly meeting. Let ev- 
ery member around Fort Wayne at- 
tend, and appoint a committee to 
meet at the assembly room the fol- 
lowing Thursday at 1 p. m. This 
committee will confer with several 


business concerns and receive bids 
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for patronage. Our patronage ig 
worth from $100 to $200 to us and 
we are giving it to support other 
corporations. Let us make them pay 
for it if they want it. 

There is a movement on _ foot 
among the locals to buy our imple- 
ments together in this county. Dis- 
cuss this and instruct your commit- 
tee. Don’t neglect this. We have 
a very large membership of the best 
farmers in the county who are all 
fair-minded men and are willing to 
do their part in this work. If we 
can save 90c on a pound of flour and 
from $4 to $6 on a ton of mill feed 
and 5 per cent off on clothing, boots 
and shoes, why not do so, and the 
more we buy the cheaper we will 
buy. Every member who has his 
1914 card can buy at those places, 
All you need to do is to present your 
card to the dealer, whom your see- 
retary directs you to. 

You can give your order for red 
cedar posts and save from 4c to 6¢ 
on each post and a lot of other things 
in proportion. TOM LINE. 





KANSAS EQUITY UNION RALLIES, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The fol- 
lowing Equity Union Rallies will be 
held in Kansas on the dates given: 
At Montezuma, Nov. 6, 10 a. m.; Cope 
land, Nov. 6, 2:30 p. m.; Sublett, Nov. 
7, 10 a. m.; Satanta, Nov. 7, 2:30 p. 
m.; Moscow, Nov. 8, 10 a. m.; Hugo- 
ton, Nov. 8, 2:30 p. m. 

These meetings will be addressed 
by two good speakers. Advertise in 
all the schools only a few days before 
the meeting. We are buying 100 car 
loads of wire fencing together and 500 
grain drills. We are only beginning 
to co-operate. We want a farmers’ 
elevator at every town on the Colmor 
cut-off, that will give you as much as 
possible for farm produce and sell 
cheaper flour, feed, coal, etc. See 
that there is a place to meet, with 
table, seats and a fire. 

C. O. DRAYTON, President. 





EQUITY PACKING PLANT. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Over at 
Palmyra, Ill., lives William Herron, 
who has been with the Equity Union 
ever since the start, and he has late 
ly moved from Carlinville, Ill. to 
Palmyra. Mr. Herron and myself 
held three school house meetings and 
found the farmers very anxious to 
learn to be co-operators and they also 
wish to have an Exchange that will 
be of great use to build themselves 
up to 200 strong and build a packing 
plant. 

At Palmyra they aim to co-operate 
until all see the benefit and as sooB 
as strong enough build the packing 
plant. 

At the first meeting we had a small 
crowd, at the next a large crowd, and 
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were singing and playing the organ. 
go you see, Mr. Herron and I felt 
yery good. 

Mr. Herron is going right ahead 
with the work there with those now 
anxious and show benefits until 200 
strong. Mr. Herron is an Equity 
worker heart and soul. We all may 
expect to hear more from Palmyra. 

Virden, Ill. V. I. WIRT. 
EQUITY UNION RALLYS IN SOUTH- 

WESTERN KANSAS. 





Equity Union meetings will be held 
in Southwest Kansas as follows: 

Montezuma, Kans.—Thursday, Nov. 
6, 10 a. m. 

Copeland, Kans.—Nov. 6, 2:30 p. m. 

Sublet, Kans.—Nov. 7, 10 a. m. 

Satanta, Kans.—Nov. 7, 2:30 p. m. 

Moscow, Kan.—Saturday, Nov. 8, 10 
a. m. 

Grand Rally in Hugoton Court 
House, Saturday, Nov. 8, 2:30 p. m. 

These meetings will be addressed 
by John L. Boles, president of the Lib- 
eral Equity Union, and by Secretary 
R. Romer. Every farmer near these 
places is urged to publish these meet- 
ings in the schools and work for a 
good crowd. Be sure to see that there 
is a place provided for the meetin 
with table, seats and a fire. 

We are sending two men who can 
talk Success to you and tell you how 
they got it at Liberal. We are de- 
termined to put an Equity Exchange 
at every town on the Comor-Cutt-off 
from Dodge City to New Mexico. With 
the wide-awake, progressive people in 
that part of Kansas we feel sure we 
can make co-operative towns all 
along that line. 

Equity Union will help develop that 
new country by knocking out the 
profit system which now drains the 
country of the wealth it produces. 
And the next thing we want is a U. 
S. bank in every post office that will 
lend the people money at 3 per cent. 
IT IS COMING. 

Cc. O. DRAYTON, President. 





EVERY FARMER A TRUSTEE FOR 
THE FUTURE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 
not an end in itself. It is a means 
toward life. “Humanity,” said Kant, 
“is always to be treated as an end, 
never as a means merely.” 

To make wealth the end of life, to 
reduce man to a mere wealth-creating 
machine is a crime against humanity. 
The use of the commonwealth is to 
produce strong national life—the 
greatest abundance among men of 
healthy and happy individuai life. 

The foundation of society and of 
each state is its industrial system. 
The ancient states based industry on 
slavery, regarding in their political 
economy the few and not the many. 
They were, as the mathematicians 
phrase it, in unstable equilibrium; the 
time of their fall came. Christianity, 
calling upon each man to be free, and 
to see in every other man a brother, 
gave to the State its possibilities of 
full development. But it required 
Many generations for this seed to 
come to full fruit. The dark ages in- 
tervened with their transitional slav- 
ery holding the serf slave to the soil, 
aud we are still not so bad perhaps, 
but every time one of us cease to do 
our duty we slip a cog backward; we 
fail to hold fast to what we gain. 
Remember that independence involves 
interdependence. 

The reasons for co-operation among 
farmers are innumerable, with no 
Sound argument against it. The plans 
of the Farmers’ Equity Union, if not 
berfect, they can be made so, but it 
depends upon the reasoning intelli- 
sence we have the less co-operation 
We will have, for the few with the su- 
Perior ability will whip the weaker 
into line, and hold him to the soil as 
a slave or a machine to produce 


Wealth is 





wealth for the boss or slave-driver. 

Here in America where we do not 
co-operate, the farmer makes as low 
as 13 per cent, and in Denmark, where 
they have co-operation they make as 
high as 90 per cent. There are only 
three ways by which we can increase 
our present prosperity as a class—by 
discounting the future and leaving 
other generations to pay our debts; 
by increasing product, which is ac- 
complished by bettering our indus- 
trial organization, or by better distri- 
bution which depends largely on the 
social control. 

We as a class of farmers are retro- 
grading, our industry is being imposed 
upon and we must as men protect our 
industry and we will in every intel- 
ligent community, where the farmer is 
free, but if he is held back through 
fear of a boycott by the distributor of 
farm produce he is a coward, and 
cowardice is a virtue in a slave. 

It is by reforming our political, in- 
dustrial and social system step by 
step, as opportunity presents itself, 
not by destructive revolution, that 
each worker will get the most out of 
life. Education, honest administra- 
tion, the prevention of waste, the bet- 
tering of the conditions of work and 
equal opportunity and means by which 
each man willing to work can get 
work and with it a wage that will 
give him an opportunity for leisure 
and an annual vacation. It is the 
glory of our people that we prepare 
not for war but for work. To that 
end every farmer is a trustee for the 
future. TOM LINE. 





Why not have a letter to RURAL 
WORLD from every section of each 
Union in the United States? Get 
busy and let the world know that we 
have plenty of progressive farmers. 





SNOW COMES BEFORE FROST. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: A North- 
ern blizzard swept down upon us last 
night (October 19th) and a light snow 
covered the roofs of most buildings on 
the place this morning. The wind 
has been from the north all day and 
occasional spits of snow fell. At sun- 
set the sky is clear, and we look for 
frost tonight. The mercury on our 
front porch registered 34 above at 
sunrise this morning, but I suppose 
at a‘northern exposure it was quite at 
freezing point, though no ice was 
seen. E. W. GEER. 





NORTHEAST MISSOURI SKETCHES 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Affairs in 
agricultural conditions here in ex- 
treme Northeast Missouri have ad- 
vanced to records of maturity, and 
we may present the subjects of the 
chief products about in the following 
order: Corn, poor, common and fairly 
good, owing to quality of land and 
cultivation. In general, a percentage 
of from 50 to 60 of a good crop. On- 
ions and tomatoes, 50 per cent; pota- 
toes, 30 to 40 per cent. 

The papers are saying less about 
the houseflies, and are now taking up 
that perpetual subject of the tariff. 
That little town, Tirafa, on the Medi- 
terranean, was bidding for fame and 
long-range notice when its officials 
imposed a tax upon passing vessels 
and their merchandise. Oh, Tarifa, 
what a fine scented and beautiful col- 
ored flower are you! Long may you 
bloom. 

Our first frost of any record came 
on the night of September 21-22, and 
was not destructive. After that visi- 
tation the tomatoes improved and the 
hundreds of acres of them here on our 
Des Moines valley yielded fairly well. 

I am invited to enjoy many excur- 
sions in the automobile cars, and en- 
joy the rides and the company. I ob- 
serve that the automobile is not usual- 


ly allowed its right of way on the pub-! 
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20000 BOOKS 


FREE BY MAIL 5 


WORTH $10 TO ANY MAN 


Every afflicted man, suffering from pony man gan Gegane, should write quick 
for his copy of this Wonderful F i 

le words how any man can privately cure hi t home, °. 

“such diseases as Blood Poison, seases, 
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Weakness, Loss of Vigor, Nervous Debility, Indiscretions, 







oath or Contagious Diseases, the Af 
Rheumatism, Stomach, Liver, Kidney and Bladder Troubles. 

you have suffered; how old or stubborn your case; 
ave failed to find relief or how an ed an 
ou are—this book will be a revelation. It tells 
why yes @ suffer and how you can secure a ag 
cure. If you want your old-tim 


matter how lon, 
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ter-effects of Fast Living; 
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health, 
<7 ante manhood restored, send RIGHT NOW fer 5 your copy of this 
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to Health—mailed FREE, postpaid in plain, sealed envelope. 


DR. JOS. LISTER & GO, °#7 20 sy 
Chicago, lils., U.S.A 
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“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PHER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, whe has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WELEK Issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY 61. 

and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half miilion read- 
ers. It is, BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and cheapest na- 
tional news and family journal published in America. It is STRICTLY 
REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NEW 
MPTLY, accurately and impartially. IT Ie 
PENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a 

paper, while a reat variety of well-selected reading mantter makes 

INVALU ALUABLE HOME AND F 


Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Cepies Free 
CLOBE PRINTINC CoO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
: appnees, BOTH FOR $1.00 war. 
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Farm Progress 


issues and speaks for itself. 


paper in the great Southwest. 


ee ee a et 


Twice-a=-Week Republic 


; THREE FOR ONE 


ONE rn 
FOR $1.00 


This issue of Colman’s Rural World is a fair sample of all 


Farm Progress is the biggest and best semi-monthly farm 


The Twice-a-Week Republic is the oldest, biggest and 


best semi-weekly newspaper in the United States. 
SEND $1.00 FOR ALL THREE FOR ONE YEAR. 
Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, St. Louis, Mo. 
SEE eRe eet es ee re et | 
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lic roads. This will have to be re- 
formed. 
ways should practice the Golden Rule. 


Good manners and morals make good 


moral and virtuous commonwealth. 


This summer and autumn I have’ 


devoted hours of favorable afternoons 
to fishing along the Des Moines River. 
The profession this year has been an 
improvement upon the average year, 
and I have captured a variety, includ- 
ing the carp varieties, white perch, 
channel catfish and the yellow class. 
One large buffalo was caught upon a 
hook baited with an earthworm. I 
judge that the dam across the Missis- 
sippi at Keokuk has an influence in 
causing an increase in fish tribes in 
the Des Moines, as. the dam prevents 
them going north. Many fish natural- 
ly seek other avenues and thus enter 
the Des Moines, three miles below the 
dam. Both rivers have continued low 
for month. 


Peaches at the Seven Pines home, 
dated from the last week in August 
until in October. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture sent out to the official 
crop correspondents the following 
statement, and asks ideas on the sub- 
ject: 

“The farm woman has been the 
most neglected factor in the rural 
problem, and she has been especially 
neglected by the National Department 





Every traveler on the high-| 


| Alexandria, Mo. 
citizens, and good citizens compose a | 





of Agriculture.” I will furnish some 
impressions upon this important topic. 
JASPER BLINES. 





NEW BOOKS. 





“Sixty Lessons in Agriculture,” by 
Burt C. Buffum, M. S., formerly direct- 
or of the Wyoming Experiment Sta- 
tion and professor of agriculture and 
horticulture, University of Wyoming, 
and David C. Beaver, practical farm- 
er. This book is intended for the 
sixth, seventh or eighth grades and 
can be used in schools whose teach- 
ers have no special training in the 
subject of school agriculture. The 
aim of the book is to increase the ef- 
ficiency of farming operations and to 
improve the general character of 
farm life. This book will be valuable 
to all who wish to study the first prin- 
ciples of farming. 


“Principles of Bookkeeping and Farm 

Accounts,” by Bexell and Nichols, is 
the title of a new book which has for 
its object the introduction of book- 
keeping and farm accounts in a pfrac- 
tical way. As farm accounts are now 
considered as necessary on the farm 
as in the business house, this publi- 
cation will prove very valuable to the 
average farmer. The forms and 
methods set forth have stood the test 
of extensive use, and this book will 
no doubt meet with a ready sale, 
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CLASSIFIED For save 


DEPARTMENT 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word 
count as words. 
sults. 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 


per issue. Initials and numbers 


These little ads are read by thousands and give re- 
No ad accepted for less than 25 cents, cash to acompany order. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


LIVE STOCK. 





WANTED—To know how a mother can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano for 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. Hilis G. Ballinger, 
Floyd. Va. 








AGENTS WANTED. 





AGENTS—We need 500 agents at once; men 

or women; salary or commission; $15 to 
$20 per day profits. Sales great during the 
fall months. This is an unusual opportunity. 
Write today. Imperial Sad Iron Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Box 90 








FARMS FOR SALE. 





FARM—Exceptional bargain; 423 acres al- 

falfa, corn and wheat land, Howard Coun- 
ty, Missouri; 223 high bottom, 200 upland; 
25 alfalfa. First-class improvements; fenced 
hog-tight; two tenant houses. Price $65.00 
per acre, terms. Reason for low price, must 
settle up estate. If interested in this great 
bargain, full information will be furnished. 
Other bargains for sale. J. E. Rennison, 
Boonville, Mo. 


FOR SALE—80 acres good smooth 
land. Improved. $1,200.00. Sam Oli- 
ver. Tribbey, Oklahoma, R. 3. 


A SNAP—My farm of 80 acres; aii tenceu 

and cross-fenced; 40 acres in pasture; 40 
acres in piow land; good house, good weli 
soft water, with windmill; stable for 6 head 
of horses; cow shed, 4 head of cows, chicken 
coop, hog pen; garden fenced witn chicken 
wire; some peach trees, cottonwoud and lo- 
cust trees all around the ‘house; good storm 
cellar. Address John Ross, Durham, Okla 











FPARM—Snap, 150 acres, 100 cultivated; 

all fenced; fair buildings; good weil; 
4 miles to town; lays right; virgin soil. 
Price $25, $500 down, terms for balance. 
Address Box 161, Regent, N. D. 


AKBKANSAS LAND fF Khbhin—ovu,vuy acres \a- 

cant Government iaud now Open tu seitie- 
ment. Booklet with lists, laws, etc., 25c. 
Township map of State, 26c additional. L. B 
Moore, Littie Rock, Ark. 








TO EXCHANGE 


FOR TRADE—I have a four-year-old black 
Jack and a Registered Percheron Stallion 
that I wil trade for pure-bred hogs, cattle, 
sheep, or good brood mares or mules; am | 
wanting to quit the business. The Yellow 
Bank Farm, Sweet Springs, Mo. 








| 
| 





PUULTR. 





SINGLE-COMB BROWN LEGHORN | 
LETS AND COCKERELS—Choice, healthy | 
stock, $1.50 each, 6 for $7.00. Indian Run, | 
ner ducks, fawn and white; fine layers, $1.00 | 
each. Mrs. P. H. Streeter, Hamilton, Mo. 
| 





FOR SALE—5@ S. C. White Orpington cock- 
erels for sale, $1.50 to $5.00. W.D. Craig, 
Galena, Mo. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES FOR SALE— 

A few choice vigorous cockerels and 
pullets $2 each, prize winning strain, 
prolific layers. Eggs in seasen $2 per | 
$15. Orders booked for 
ery. Ed. Rost, Cuba, Mo. 


MAKRRISUON’s INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 
TURE PLANS—Give every detail for build- 
ing correctly—The Four-Story Hen House 
($1.00), Hot-Water Oats Sprouter (75c), 
Catch and Pass Trap Nest (50c), Automat- 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow | 
Trap (35c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (25c), | 
Mite-Trap Roost (25c). To the first person | 
in each community, all the above plans will | 
be sent for $2.75. Address Intensive Poul-, 
try Supply Co., David City, Nebraska. Har- | 
rison’s volume, “Intensive Poultry Culture,” | 
25 cts. Information on request. 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Eng- 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa- 
vannah, Mo 





future decliv- 














SEED CORN. 





ORDERS now taken for Johnson County 

Seed Corn, to be shipped later. Prices: 
$2.50 per bushel shelled, $3.50 per bushel 
crated seed. The supply of seed corn will 
not half equal the demand. Order early. 
Cc. D. Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


SEED CORN—Booking orders for pure- 

bred Boone County White seed corn 
of prize winning strains and high 
yields, properly selected, shelled, grad- 
ed and sacked; $2.50 per bushel. R. L. 
Hill, Adenhill, Columbia, Mo. 











CLOVER SEED. 


MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August, 

September, again later in the season. Write 

Mra J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, Ky. 











HONEY FOR SALE. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Honey in case, also in 
cans. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, 











Kentucky. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE—Forty fine 

milk cows, mostly Jersey; thirty 
heifers, of all sizes; six Western 
horses, 3 years old; two farm horses. 
F. H. Wulff, 7200 Weil ave., Webster 
Groves, Mo. 





WANTED—A few good Holstein cows, milk- 
ers; also yearling bull; not too far for 
shipping. J. Trenkle, R. R. 1, Hillsboro, Mo. 
EMINEN'’’S BESS—Holds the 
record for one year for 
Guernseys and Alderneys. A seven- 
months’ old calf by Katy’s Eminent, 
dam by a grandson of Stoke Pogis of 
Prospect, registered and crated, for 
$25. Who gets him? Address Box 315, 

Peirce City, Mo. 

JERSEY HEIFER CALVES—Ffor sale, 
two extra choice Jersey Heifer 

Calves out of choice cows; registered 

and transferred. Price, $60 for the two. 

Geo. L. Snider, Fruitland, Mo. 





world’s 
Jerseys, 





HORSES. 
TO EXCHANGE—Standard and regis- 
tered stallions, mares and colts, for 
farming lands or other valuable real 
estate. Address Lock Box 515, Peirce 





HOGS. 


ADENHILL DUROCS—A splendid lot of 

spring and late summer boars and gilts 
sired by Beauty’s Model Top, Col. Primm, &. 
C.’s Col., Col. Orion M., out of sows olf equal 
breeding and merit. These piss are now on 
corn and cowpeas and tankage, making g00a 
growth, and are priced right, singly, in 
pairs or in trios. Booking orders now for 
tall pigs by My Col.’s Pilot Wonder, by Col.’s 
Pilot Wonder, the 1912 Ohio grand cham- 
pion. R. L. Hiil, Adenhill Farm, Columbia, 
Mo. 


POLAND CHINA BOAKS—The undersigned 
has eieven extra fine Poiand boars for sale, 
ranging in weight from 100 to 150 pounds, 
age from 4 to 6 months. Thos. Tucker, 
3rewer, Mo. 
BPOR SALE—Six boars, ready for serv- 
ice. also my herd boar from a good 
strain of biood. For particulars and 
price, write to me. Frank E. Ketcham, 
R. 4, Haviland, Kans. 








MISCELLANEUUbS. 
“WILSON THE MAN.” 20 cents will 
bring you thissong. Janetta Knight, 
Gentry, Ark. 





NAMES WANTED—We pay immedi- 

ately upon receipt of names. Send 
stamp for particulars. Address Box 54, 
St. Charles, Missouri. 








SPECIAL $2.00 OFFER—We will print your 

return card on 1,000 No. WHITE 
ENVELOPES and send them prepaid to any 
part of the U. S. for only $2.00. We will 
print and send you 2,000 circulars, 125 words 
or less (with our non-conflicting ad on back) 
FREB with every order. Send copy for cir- 
culars and envelopes on separate sheets of 
paper, and make your copy very plain, so as 
to avoid mistakes. Remit by money order 
or registered mail. Make all orders payable 
to Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, 
Ill. 


PRESERVATIVES WHICH KEEP EGGS 

PERFECTLY for over a year are not eas- 
ily found; water-glass will not. Years of 
experiment have proved that eggs packed in 
our solution are in perfect condition for 
two or muvre years. Impossible when served 





with strictly fresh to detect the difference, 
| poached or otherwise cooked; three harm- 


less ingredients used. Pack now for winter 
sales. Guaranteed formula 25c. Mrs. D. 
A. Season, Kent, Ohio. 


FARMERS SUCCEED—Only when they use 

their heads as well as their hands. Have 
you noticed that, as a rule, those who work 
9 hours a day MAKE MORE MONEY than 
those who work 18 hours? We have no ma- 
chinery or seed, etc., to sell you, but—if you 
want to learn how to make “BEVERY MOVE 
COUNT,” send me your name now—TODAY. 
Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, II. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATE 


No cats, poisons or traps neede!l. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. 
Sure, yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 
dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for only 25c."’ 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. I will send you the gen- 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICE Ex- 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This isa 
Bargain. Address Milton Boss, 4421 17th 
Ave., Rock Island. Hlinois. 
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NOW FOR THE 


INTERNATIONAL 


AND BEST 


LIVE STOCK SHOW 


OF THE YEAR 
NOV. 29 TO DEC. 6 


UNION STOCK YARDS 


CHICAGO 


Many New Improvements, New Features, 
Thirty National Conventions, Etc., Etc. 


DAILY SALES OF LIVE STOCK 
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50 CHOICE GALLOWAYS 
Tuesday, Dee. 2nd, 1 p. m. 
For Catalog write 
R. W. BROWN 
CARROLLTON, MO. 
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50 HIGH-CLASS ANGUS 
Wednesday, Dec. 3rd, 1 p.m. 
For Catalog write 

CHAS. GRAY, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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For Catalog write 
; ABRAM RENICK 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


50 BEST HEREFORDS 
Friday, Dec. 5th, 1 p.m. 
For Catalog write 
R. J. KINZER 
1012 Baltimore Ave., 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


A Season of Learning, Kudestalomes, Brilliant Evening Shows 


AND 


A TRIP TO CHICAGO 
LOWEST RATES ON ALL RAILROADS 


« 
= « 
50 SELECTED SHORTHORNS 
Thursday, Dec. 4th, 1 p. m. 
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RURAL WORLD WANT ADS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











t ARM PRINTING—We make a speciaity of 
letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
snd stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
sible. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co., 
18 N. Third St. St. Louis, Mo. 


READ THIS BOOK! Of vital interest to 

parents, teachers, child-study circles. 
“Moral Training of the School Child.” Start- 
ling truths, plainly put. One dollar per 
copy, postpaid. Address F. G. Martin, Alta- 
dena, California. 


JEWELER’S OUTFIT FOR SALE—Consist- 

ing ef lathe, polishing lathe, tools, mate- 
rial, bench, 3 cabinets, regulator, etc.; good 
trade; retiring account failing eyes. Ad- 
dress “B,’’ care Rural World. 


SWITCHES—Mail us your combings 

and have switch made for $1.10. First 
class work and prompt return. Velvet- 
ina Shop of Beauty Culture, 701 Hol- 
land Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 














TRAPPERS—Do you want instructions in 

making successful sets and scents for wolf, 
fox, mink, skunk and al] fur-bearing ani- 
mals? I have had 50 years’ experience in 
trapping. Mention this paper and write 
E. N. Woodcock, Coudersport, Pa., for price 
and particulars. 


NEW 1913 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
132-page book, “Free Government Land,”’ de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties. The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
320-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
Stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Patent. All about Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each. 
Real Estate Tax Laws of each state, area in 
square miles, capital and population and 
other valuble informtion. Price 60 cents, 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
This valuable book will be sent with new 
or renewal subscription to Rural World for 
$1.00 











NOTES FROM GLEN RAVEN FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This the 
14th day of October, and we have 
just finished marketing our big grape 
and peach crop and the largest Wild 
Goose plum crop we ever had. Our 
cherries were also very fine and in- 
crease in yield as the trees grow 
larger. We are now gathering the 
pears, which are a light crop, but 
the fruit is large and fine colored. We 


|store them in barrels until they be 
| come ripe enough to eat, then seek 
la retail market, where we get good 
prices for all our fruit. 

The Damson plum is the most diffi- 
cult of all the fruits we have to han- 
dle, as no one likes to pick the Dam- 
son, the trees being very tall and 
'somewhat thorny, makes them hard 
to gather. Then the price of the 
Damson has been put down “below 
par” compared with all the disease 
| the tree is heir to, and the enemy the 
‘fruit grower has to contend with. 
The Damson is destined to go where 
the “woodbine twineth” if the grower 
is not allowed to put the price on the 
fruit. 
| We gathered the fruit from a small 
| Jeniton apple tree to-day, and it meas- 
ured four bushels. Our winter apples 
are all better this year than usual, 
notwithstanding the severe drouth 
they had to contend with. The ap 
ples dropped quite bad during the dry 
weather, although I had the trees 
mulched. The rains came in time to 
develop the late peaches and for farm- 
ers to make preparation to seed land 
to wheat, the last few days being too 
wet to drill on corn land. The weath- 
er has been ideal for the germination 
of all seed sown, and the rye and 
wheat field have turned green in 4 
“make haste.” E. W. GEER. 


VALUABLE BOOKLET FREE. 








We are in receipt of a booklet that 
should be in the hands of every horse 
owner. It contains much new and 
valuable matter. If you know you cal 
get something valuable and something 
you should have for nothing surely 
you won’t hesitate to sit down and 
order it. We are sure that no one 
can know too much about horses, and 
anything that will help in their care 
ful training, etc., should be sought by 
all horse owners. It will be sent to 
you free of charge. Address The 
Reducine Co., 4181 Broadway, New 





York. 
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